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ULTRAUGHT 

WARMTH 

For 1987 we introduce a brilliant new range of 
MOUNTAIN SERIES SPECIALIST Sleeping Bags. 

These sophisticated ‘mummy’ designs have been 
tapered and tailored for scrupulous use of down and 
materials — without compromising sleeping comfort. 

This ‘mummy’ shape allows you to bend your body at 
the obvious ‘hinging’ points — your waist and knees — 
unlike restrictive tulip bags. Our Specialist bags also 
curve in around the shoulders, following the natural 
line of the body, to our unique, fully contoured hood. 

This is so effective you only need to fine tune the hood 
drawcord. Paddy Pallin’s trio of specialists is without 
parallel! 


BIMBERI A great little bag with a well 
deserved reputation amongst walkers, cyclists 
and canoeists for optimum performance yet 
minimal weight and bulk. For added versatility 
the 550gms of premium down can be distributed 
across the fill compartments to achieve 
temperature balance in tune with a range of 
conditions. If every gram counts then this is the 
bag to go for. Total weight 1.25kg. Grade 3. 

JAGUNGAL Our exciting new ski tourers 
bag. The generous 950gm fill and new ‘mummy’ 
profile ensures an efficient warmth-to-weight 
ratio. A plump 3-Panel oval foot section gives 
excellent down containment and improved 
insulation for your extremities. As with all our 
mummy bags heat loss from the zip is minimised 
by a single extra-deep draft flap, stiffened to hold 
the flap against the zip rather than flopping 
about like fussy double flaps. A beefy 3D down 
filled muff reduces heat loss around the 
shoulders. Total weight 1.75kg. Grade 5. 






TWYNAM A powerful expedition bag. 2- 
Layer Ripstop Gore-tex is used on the outer shell, 
inside the hood and on the muff and draft flap to 
minimise moisture affecting the bag’s lofting 
power. The Twynam’s 30 individual panels are 
filled with premium white superdown to a total 
of llOOgms. A bag designed for uncompromised 
warmth and protection in the rigours of extreme 
cold. (Only limited quantities of this specialist 
bag are available.) Total weight 1.9kg. Grade 6. 


SPECIAUSTFEATUREJ 

CONTOURED HOOD designed to fit snudv 

* retain warmth. 

A full DRAFT FLAP, stiffened along one side i 
^ additional 

* eliminates zip jamming 

* Twynam a plump 3D 

f ^^^P® warmth within the b 

and keeps cold drafts out. 



THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


SYDNEY (City) 507 Kent St. (02) 264 2685; 
MIRANDA 527 Kingsway (02) 525 6829; KATOOMBA 
195 Katoomba St. (047) 82 2014; CANBERRA 11 
Lonsdale St, Braddon (062) 57 3883; JINDABYNE 
Kosciusko Rd. (064) 56 2458; MELBOURNE 55 
Hardware St. (03) 67 4845; BOX HILL 8 Market St. 
(03) 898 8596; LAUNCESTON 124 St John St. 
(003) 31 4240; HOBART 32 Criterion St. (002) 31 0777; 
ADELAIDE 40 Waymouth St. (08) 212 7857; PERTH 
Shop 11, 105 Lord St. (09) 325 5984. 

For free brochures write to Paddy Pallin, Unit 14F, 
Hordern Place, Camperdown, NSW 2050. 











The Alpine 
WikgRoad 

Not your average wilderness experience! 



• When is a walking track not a walking 
track? When it is the Alpine Walking Road! 

At Easter last year my wife, some friends and 
1 went walking in the Mt Jagungal area of 
Kosciusko National Park, New South Wales. 1 
referred to that delightful and envigorating 
experience in the Editorial of Wild no 21. This 
Easter 1 visited the alpine region in the north¬ 
east of my'own State, Victoria. What a sordid 
contrast! Our walk started at Wrens Flat, at the 
junction of the two branches of the Jamieson 
River. Not so long ago a remote and unspoiled 
glade known only to an energetic few, this is 
now an ecological disaster area almost without 
rival in the Australian Alps. Despite hot 
competition for that accolade from such 
devastated bush ‘beauty spots' as Sheepyard 
Flat, Cowombat Flat and Wonnangatta Station, 
all of which have been ruined, in less than three 
decades, with the advent of vehicle access. 
Wrens Flat is a conservation nadir. 

Of significance to walkers in this State, in the 
1930s and 1940s Wrens Flat was reached only 
by a two-day walk and was the base from which 
pioneers made early ascents of Mt Skene and 
Mt McDonald, including Cleve Cole’s historic 



‘It must have all come In greenles' rucksacks.' (Wrens 
Flat, Victoria) Brian Walters 
visit in the winter of 1935 to assess the skiing 
potential of Mt Skene. Today the confluence of 
two major logging roads, and a substantial new 
bridge, overwhelm the two branches of the 


Jamieson. Throw in a predictable litany of major 
earthworks, logging scars and detritus, a 
massive open rubbish pit (filled with vehicle- 
carried waste), jeep and trail-bike tracks, a 
bullet-riddled, vandalized and graffiti-covered 
hut, blackberries and other introduced weeds. 



Laying claim to wilderness... high on Mt Skene, 
Victoria. Chris Baxter 

and a liberal smattering of lavatory paper, and 
you have the picture. On our visit we were 
welcomed by a cacophony of throbbing 
engines, ‘ghetto blasters' and crackling CB 
radios as under-age and unlicensed riders did 
‘wheelies’ on unregistered trail bikes, and 
columns of four-wheel-drive vehicles repeatedly 
roared up and down the fragile river banks, 
presumably ‘practising river crossing', within 
100 metres of a new bridge. Flowever, the 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands, 
which is responsible for administering the area, 
seems more interested in regulating and 
harassing a relative handful of walkers in the 
Grampians and climbers at Werribee Gorge and 
Mt Arapiles than in preventing the wholesale 
destruction of the Alps. 

Evidence of logging extends much of the way 
up Handfords Spur, which climbs from Wrens 
Flat to Mt Skene. Not far above the logged areas 
we found signs placed by a mining company 
staking a claim, and at the summit we came 
to the major road that has been hewn between 
Jamieson and Licola. Quitting this, we swung 


, back north on the Alpine Walking 'Track'. Initially 
'only' a four-wheel-drive road, it soon becomes 
a two-wheel-drive road complete with filthy 
roadside huts. Coke cans and, of course, 
logging scars. After the main road leaves the 
Divide the 'Alpine Walking Track’ continues as 
a four-wheel-drive road to Mt Sunday and 
beyond. True to its predilection for public 
relations, the Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands has signposted every 'feature' 
into submission; no less than two signs on each 
peak tell you when you are on Mt McKinty and 
Mt Sunday! The marks of logging are in 
profusion along this section of the Alpine 
Walking Track. 

The state of this track is in stark contrast to 
the Divide in alpine NSW and the ACT. If the 
Alpine Walking Track (and, indeed, the Alpine 
National Park) is to be a credible concept, roads 



Chris Oh Mt Skene. Walters 

in this region, including those for logging, 
should be closed, further road-making halted, 
and the area restored. 

A walking track should be just that. 

• 

Reaction to the long-awaited index to issues 
11-18 has been good. The index to Wild issues 
1-10 should be available in November at the same 
price, $3.95. Please refer to the subscription 
form in this issue.Nf 



Chris Baxter 
Managing Editor 
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John Boardman has canoed a number of 
Queensland and New South Wales rivers with 
his friends Kevin Mackay and Peter Pender, who 
accompanied him on the Arnhem Land voyage 
described in this issue. Prior to this trip his 
major sea kayak experience was a tour of the 
Whitsunday Islands with Kevin and Peter. The 
three men are in their early thirties. 

Barry Holcombe is a Senior Research Scien¬ 
tist with the CSIRO Division of Textile Physics, 
and leader of a group of scientists studying the 
role of heat and moisture in the comfort and 
warmth of clothing. 

Barry’s personal interest in this subject stems 
from several years of walking in and around the 
European Alps and on the Yorkshire moors 
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during periods spent living and working in 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom. He has 
also spent six months in north and west Africa, 
the majority of this in the Sahara. 

Simon Judge has been photographing 
landscapes since 1975, at first simply taking 
‘snaps' while on holiday. Now, his holidays are 
planned photographic trips. 

In 1982 David spent 26 days walking the 
Annapurna Circuit in Nepal, with 10 kilograms 
of photographic equipment. In October 1985 he 
spent two weeks in the Flinders Ranges, from 
Quorn to Arkaroola, photographing their rugged 
beauty and satisfying a long-held desire. His 
future plans are to photograph central Australia, 
Tibet, Morocco, the Sahara and Yemen, 


David Mossop is a science student at 
Macquarie University, New South Wales, having 
survived six years at Sydney Grammar School. 
His interest in walking, climbing and cross 
country skiing developed into an obsession 
whilst a member of the school-based Endea¬ 
vour Club. In the last four years he has been 
walking in Nepal, Papua New Guinea and New 
Zealand, as well as throughout New South 
Wales. He is also a keen photographer. 

Will Steffen first became interested in trekking 
in 1972. Since then he has made a number of 
trips to New Zealand for walking and 
mountaineering, an eight-week trip around the 
islands of the South Pacific, and a four-month 
trekking journey through South-east Asia and 
Nepal. 

While at home in Australia he combines his 
interest in wilderness photography with 
bushwalking, skiing and climbing. In climbing 



circles Will is known for his prehistoric nervous 
system; he once climbed and walked for three 
weeks on a broken ankle before the message 
from his foot arrived at his brain. 

Will works for the CSIRO Division of 
Environmental Mechanics. 
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ALP SPORTS CORDURA 
GAITERS 

Knee-length Cordura nylon gaiters 
with Velcro and snap closure. 

Sizes: S, M, L. Only $17.50 

J&H DANDELION 

A versatile mummy-shaped sleeping 
bag with 750 grams of superdown 
fill. Rated to -10°C. Total weight: 
1.3 kg. Keenly priced at $359.50. 


The traditional Pile Jacket with all 
the standard features you’d expect 
to find on a jacket costing much 
more. Deep hand-warmer pockets 
and high collar keep you well 
insulated. Sizes: XS to XL. 

Colours: Grey or Navy. $59.50 

STANDARD PILE JUMPER 

Pullover pile with a high zippered 
neck for venting and easy on/off. 
Throw one on whenever you would 
wear a woollen jumper and have 
the advantages of 100% polyester 
pile. Sizes XS to XL. 

Colours: Grey or Navy. $49.50 


MONTANA BOOTS 



Beautifully-made Italian walking 
boots, lightweight but rugged 
enough for general track walking. 
The all-leather upper (with calf-skin 
lining) has a bellows tongue and is 
well-padded at the ankle. The 
traction Skywalk sole is bonded 
with a protective rubber rand which 
runs right round the boot. The 
price represents amazing value for 
this quality boot. Sizes: 36-47. 
$129.50 


ROCK GEAR 
BARGAINS 


FRIENDS 

Untaped 

Taped 

m 

$42.50 

N/A 

#1 

$36.00 

$43.50 

#H/2, 2 

$38.00 

$45.50 

#21/2, 3 

$42.00 

$49.50 

# 31 / 2 , 4 

$50.00 

$57.50 

WIRED ROCKS 


#1,2, 3,4 


$6.50 

#5, 6 


$7.00 

#7, 8, 9 


$7.50 

KARABINERS 



CHOUINARD 



Light D snap 


$9.95 

Big D locking 


$17.50 

Locking Pearabiner 

$17.50 

WILD COUNTRY 


Microlites 


$9.50 

BEAL ROPES 

Classic 

Dry 

11 mm X 50 m 

$186.50 

$219.50 

9 mm X 50 m 

$139.50 

$169.50 

10.5 mm X 50 m 

$179.50 

$209.50 

8.8 mm x 50 m 

$129.50 

$159.50 


STATK CAVING/ABSEIL ROPE 


10.2 mm X 200 m Reel $549.00 

10.2 mm (per metre) $2.79 

ACCESSORIES 

Aspiring Harness 

(xs, s, m, I, xl) $49.00 

Figure of 8 $11.00 

Jumars (pair) $105.60 


HOWTO ORDER 

1. Phone Melbourne (03) 417 6682. 
Tell us your order with details of 
size, colour, model etc. Give us 
your credit card details, ie name 
on the card, card number and 
expiry date. We accept Bankcard, 
Visa and Mastercard. We will 
accept collect calls for orders over 
$500 only. We will also need 
your name and address. 

2. If you want to mail your order 
to us, post the above information 
to KATHMANDU, GPO BOX 
2084S, Melbourne 3001. We will 
accept credit card payment, bank 
cheques, money orders or 
personal cheques. (In the case of 
personal cheques goods will be 
dispatched three days after receipt 
of the order.) 

3. If you need further information 
on any of our products please 
telephone or write to us to discuss 
your queries. We can send you 
our complete catalogue/price list 
on request. 

4. Postage costs are extra and are 


as follows (per order): 

Melbourne Metro Area $1.00 

Victoria $2.50 

Sydney, ACT $3.50 

NSW, Tasmania, SA $4.00 

Queensland, WA, NT $4.50 


PRICES 

We guarantee to maintain 
advertised prices while stocks last 
or until publication of the next 
Wild magazine. 

Complete catalogue 

on request, phone (03) 417 6682 


MAIL ORDERS 

Telephone (03) 417 6682 
(reverse charge calls accepted 
for orders over $500) 

MELBOURNE SHOP 

78 Hardware Street, 

Melbourne 3000. 

Phone (03) 642 1942 
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WHISPERHOT!“is 

four minutes. ► The WhispeiLite is quiet and efficient. The innovative, ported burner can 
unleash a 'Krakatoa blast' or can be tamed to simmer and, writh windshield, performs even 
in adverse conditions. ► The WbisperLite is light and compact! This stove folds to fit inside 
your cook set. ► The WhispeiLite is easy and safe to operate. The unique MSR stove pump 
is stored, inserted, in a one litre fuel bottle, eliminating dangerous fuel handling. ► The 
WhispeiLite is a reliable and durable stove with a distinguished expedition heritage. 
► Available from all good outdoor shops. Sole Australian distributor: DB Biggs Pty Ltd, 153 
Sussex Street. Svdnev. NSW 2000. 


Where on Earth 
would you be 
without Puritabs? 



RO. BOX 242, KATOOMBA NSW 2780. TELEPHONE (047) 82 1271 


* We offer the biggest range of 
courses, specialist instruction and 
expeditions ovailable. 

* Guided climbs end instruction on any 
day of the year! 

* Learn in complete safety under the 
close supervision of experienced, 
friendly Instructors. 

* Contdct us for our free 16 page 
brochure. 



□ Treat your drinking and cooking water with Puritabs* or Puritabs Maxi 
(for water tanks), and reduce the risk of stomach upsets such as diarrhoea 
caused by water-borne infection. 

□ Available from leading retail pharmacies, camping and disposal stores and 
Scout Outdoor Centres. 
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DUCK DOWN! 


k ~ Jin Parka and 
Overpants 
eece Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 

Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 



Fully catered 3- to 5-day rides (no 
road riding) leaving Bri^t or Falls 
Creek. December to April. For further 
information and a free brochure ring: 

BRIGHT 

HIGH COUNTRY 
SAFARIS 
(057) 55 1896 
or 

CANOES PLUS 
(03) 817 5934 




Gearin’Up 

Reliable and economical transport to and from 
Tasmanian wilderness areas including Cradle 
Mountain (daily service Dec, Jan, Feb) and Lake 
St Clair • Free transport from airport or ferry 
• Bushwalking equipment sales and hire • Stove 
fuels supplied • Locker storage and hot showers 
available • Information • Guided walks and tours. 

Cradle Mountain Coaches 
Devil Four-wheel-drive Tours 

12 Edward Street, Devonport, Tasmania 7310. 

For further information and bookings phone 
(004) 24 3628. Lower Barrington (004) 92 3167 ah. 



Phone us first 
for expert advice... 
(02) 858 3833 


The Feathers are flsdng. 


Over 60 Models of 
Down Sleeping Bags 


eastwood 

camping 

centre 


INCLUDING; 
Salewa Ultra 660 

• 660 gms of high quality 
goose down 

• Zips all round 

• Neck collar 

• Lightweight nylon inner 
and outer 

Weighs 1.55 kg 

ALSO... 

Silk inner sheets in 
exciting colours...$38.50 
Down cleaner; Stuff sacks, 
Therm-a-rest mats; Tents; 
Rucksacks; Boots; 
Abseiling & climbing 
gear. 


3 Trelawney Street (PO Box 131) Eastwood NSW 2122 


Welre got the lot! 
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"Lost for direction and advice??” 






Ilii'KSisM S’isKr.::” ||k-3Sw' 


The professional advice and assistance we can offer you in 
bushwalking, camping, skiing and most outdoor sports is endless. 

See our large range of bushwalking maps also. Speak to Hike & Ski for 
individual, specianst attention. Our super monthly specials are value 


67 WELLS STREET, 

3199 PH; (03) 783 4093 AUSTRALIA 


FRANKSTON 


WANTED 


Youi^ mea and women 17-30 years 
men and women over 30 years. 



Brave enough to have a good, penetrating look at and 

themselves and how they handle life. COUrageOUS enough to decide that NOW is 

Adventu rous enough to tackle the unknown the time to find out what Outward Bound really is all atjout. 


and to face new challenges. 


Bold enough to risk new social relationships and to 
work with other people to achieve. 

Strong enough to leave all that is familiar and to 
seek an understanding of their future. 

Excited enough to want to expedition, cave, raft, 
rock-climb, abseil, canoe, ski. 

I ntereSted enough to want to see some of the 
most magnificent mountains, bushland, rivers, 
rainforests and natural places in Australia. 



OUTWARD BOUND AUSTRALIA 

Box 4213 GPO Sydney, N.S.W. 2001 
Telephone (02) 29 7784. 

NAME . 


ADDRESS .. 
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OFFICIAL EVEREST 
SUPPORT TREKS 


MARCH & APRIL 1988 


In early 1988 a team of Australian climbers will attempt 
to climb Mt Everest. 

Trek through the majestic Himalayas to join them at Base 

Then, for the adventure of your life, you may choose to 
climb with members of the ABEE team to the summit of 
one of Everest’s near neighbours. Island Peak (6100m). 

Out groups are kept small to preserve tbe quality of these 
exciting experiences and there will only be a small number 
of groups. 

We suggest you secure your position early. 


RELAXED CAMPINGS 
DAY WALKING TOURS 


9 to 16 day minibus tours to the 
' best Nationai Parks & scenic 
areas of Victoria, N.S.W., 

S.A. & Sthn. Old. 

, No experience needed. Easier J 
or longer waik options on most J 
’ days or you can reiax in camp. 
Ring or write for brochure 

Chappy waiker 

ADVENTURE 

TOURS 

1 Wickham Rd., Croydon 3136. 

(03) 723 3632 


BUSHWALKING 
TREKKING 
NORDIC SKIING 

shop at 68 Whitehorse Road, 
Deepdene 3103. (03) 817 4683 
and also at Tooronga Village 

Snow 

§ki 

Easy Parking • Sharp Prices • Ski Hire 




LOOKING FOR 
OUTOOOR 
EQUIPMENT? 


FOR TOP BRANDS SUCH AS 
LOWE, KARRIMOR, J&H, FAIRYDOWN, 
OPTIMUS, TRANGIA, ASOLO, ZAMBERLAN 

AT VERY COMPETITIVE PRICES 
WITH HELPFUL, PHOFESSIONAL SERVICE 


COME AND SEE US AT: 

Alp Sport 

SKI and CAMPING CENTRE 

1045-1047 VICTORIA ROAD, 

WEST RYDE, HSW 2114. PH: (02) 85 6099 


Wilderness 

Medical 

Response 

Course 


the course has been accepted for guide 
certification by the NSW National Parks 
Service, the Adventure Guides 
Association of Australia, and the 
International Adventure Travel Operators 
Collective. The course provides you with 
the knowledge and confidence to deal 
with medical emergencies in remote 
settings. Five-day courses begin in 
February 1988. Call now for a brochure. 
Presented by Wilderness Expeditions in 
the interests of safer wilderness travel. 


This is 

Australia’s most 
comprehensive 
wilderness 
first aid course. 
Designed by 
Canadian expert 
Chuck Samuels, 


Wilderness 

Elxpeditioi 

100 Clarence Stree 
Sydney 2000 
(02) 291 581 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
(064) 521 587 



ROCKCRAFT/ 
CLIMBING I 
SCH00L||^ 



Iv: ' 

CLIMB WITH AUSTRALIA’S 
LEADING PROFESSIONAL 
CLIMBING GUIDES AND 
INSTRUCTORS. 

CLIMBING COURSES TO 
SUIT ALL LEVELS FROM 
BEGINNERS TO ADVANCED. 
GUIDED CLIMBS AND 
INSTRUCTION ON ANY DAY 
OF THE YEAR. 

• Abseiling • Ice Climbing 

• Trekking • Expeditions 

• Rockclimbing • Ski Mountaineering 

• Guided Climbs • Private Instruction 

Write for our brochure: 

166 Katoomba Street, Katoomba, 
NSW 2780. Tel (047) 82 2014 
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At last, a tough, large-capacity internal-frame rucksack built for Australian conditions. 

We are serious about building tough rucksacks. 
No-nonsense weather-resistant 12-ounce canvas is 
double-sewn and even twice-bound to help keep out water. 
' Stress points are double-sewn and/or bar tacked, 
and possible abrasion points are reinforced with heavy- 
"-K duty nylon. More comfort and convenience, less 
] mucking around. Choose from either 50-65 or 70-85 

■ I litre sacks (with compression straps) and three fully- 
adjustable harnesses. The body-hugging hip-belt and 
shoulder straps have dual-density foam padding. The 
internal frame is shaped to avoid your head. The Kakadu 
has an extendable lid 
and throat, and a lld- 

and front-pocket. A rucksack for serious outdoor abuse. 





A Wild Management Opportunity 

The challenge—to continue the successful evolution 
of Australia's wilderness adventure magazine. You 
will work with a small dedicated team and need to 
be well organized, enthusiastic, versatile, 
hardworking, a good manager, and able to work to 
high standards. 

This is a demanding full-time salaried position xoith 
a range of duties including responsibility jbr selling 
advertising space in Wild, circulation promotion, 
administration, staff supervision, and editorial 
support. 

Wild Graphic Designer 
and Production Manager 

The challenge—to continue the successful evolution 
of Australia's wilderness adventure magazine. You 
will work xoith a small dedicated team and need to 
be xoell organized, creative, versatile, enthusiastic, 
and able to xoork hard to high standards and strict 
deadlines. The position involves preparing finished 
art and print co-ordination. 

This is a contractural or part-time salaried position, 
by agreement. 


from Australia’s leading rucksack manufacturer. See 

the Kakadu at better bushwalking shops. down to earth products 


Send written applications, including references and 
full details of experience and interests, to Managing 
Editor, Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181. 



QUrSPORTS 



bushwalking and 
canoeing needs, see 
OUTSPORTS for 
quality gear and 
A sound advice. 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield 3162 
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EGYPT 

TRANSGLOBAL 



Put yourself in the picture 


Send now for a free colour brochure of 
adventures for travellers - rather than tourit 


5th Floor, 58 Pitt Street, Sydney. NSW, 2000, 
Telephone: (02) 241-1128 


Feluccas on the Nile 


Trek the deserts of the Sinai, see the 
temples at Giza or Abu Simbel or dive the corals 
of the Red Sea. Plus ISRAEL options. 


ACCESS 

TRAVEL 


Butter Concentrate 

FOR HOT CLIMATES 


28g TUBES &375g TINS 

Can be used as a table spread or 
for baking purposes, ideal when 
boating, camping or bushwaiking. 
Butter that requires no 
refrigeration and keeps for years 
if unopened. 

Further information avaiiabie from: 

THE CAMPING CENTRE 
25 Ipswich Road, Woolloongabba, 

Brisbane, 4102. Ph. 391 6930. 

SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRES 
Queensland 

132 Wickham Street, Fortitude Valley. 

Victoria 

360 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 

South Australia 

192 Bundle Street, Adelaide. 

Tasmania 

107 Murray Street, Hobart. 

West Australia 

581 Murry Street, West Perth 



THE BUTTER MARKETING BOARD 

489 Kingsford Smith Drive, Hamilton, Brisbane, Q. 4007 


The Makers of 



BUTTER 



Contact the adventure travel specialists - 
Tasbureau 

MELBOURNE 256 Collins Street. 

Phone (03) 653 7999 
SYDNEY 129 King Street. Phone (02) 233 2500 
BRISBANE 217-219 Queen Street. Phone (07) 221 2744 
ADELAIDE 32 King William Street. Phone (08) 211 7411 
CANBERRA 5 Canberra Savings Centre, City Walk. 
Phone (062) 470 070 
PERTH 100 William Street 
Phone (09) 321 2633 
or your local Travel Agent. 


‘‘^)C^Qtlthe 

Sick- 

Taanama” 

When you really want to “walk on the wild side” 
Tasmania’s got it! 

Wild water rafting and canoeing throi^h 
breathtaking rapids and ice clear rivers. Climb 
wilderness peaks amidst rugged mountain 
grandeur, trek wilderness trails and explore 
virgin bush almost untouched by man. Trout 
fish inland lakes unsurpassed in the Southern 
hemisphere or scuba dive in coastal waterways 
that abound in sealife of every description. 

Whatever your adventure we’ve got it with facilities 
and services to match your 


budget and preferences. 

Walk on the Wild Side 
in Tasmania. 


'W 


lasmania. 

BeTfempted. 
















^ Trust your skills 

and our equipment 



ULTRALIGHT 8.7 and 10.5 mm ropes offer 
the optimum strength/weight ratio for hard 
free ciimbing. Features the new 
DURASTRONG construction for exceiient 
handiing, performance and abrasion 
protection. Rated to 6 UiAA faiis. 

VERDON 9 and 11 mm ropes are versatiie 
and hard-wearing. Suitabie for generai 
ciimbing, the Verdon is designed for durabiiity 
without compromising ease of handiing. 
Rated to 7 UiAA faiis. 

CALANQUES 9 and 11 mm ropes 
incorporate the new DURALiTE design for 
suppieness, effective extension under impact 
and kink-free handiing. Fuii EVERDRY 
treatment and a rating of 7-8 UiAA faiis make 
the Caianques robust and versatiie for rock 
or ice. 

EDELWEISS Always one step ahead. 



mo INDEXES 

The much anticipated first instalment of the Wild Index, for 
issues 11-18, is now available. The second one, for issues 1-10, 
should be available in November. A unique Australian 
wilderness reference, involving hundreds of hours’ preparation, 
and thousands of entries, their extraordinary depth and detail, 
and exhaustive cross-referencing, make Wild Indexes a reference 
of lasting usefulness to anyone with an interest in Australia’s 
wild places. $3.95 each including surface postage anywhere 
in the world. Let us know which one/s you want. 

Send for yours today with a cheque/money order or Bankcard, MasterCard or Visa 
card details (type of card, name on card, card expiry date and number, amount, 
date, and signature) to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 
3181. Allow several weeks for delivery. 
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A Boulderers Guide to Undfield Outcrop, Jackson 
17, 77 (Rev) 

A Climber's Guide to Frog Buttress, Lynch II, 77 (Rev) 

A Collection of Australian Wiidfiower Illustrations, Wears 
16, 69 (Rev) 

A Field Guide to the Grampians Flora, Elliott 
14, 74 (Rev) 

A Route to the North', Cunneen 15, 34-7 (Art) 

A Singular Woman 18, 7 (Info) 

'A Wild Story', Baxter II, 3 (Edit) 

Abbott, Bev & Wayne Mullins, Bushcraft, Mountain 
Safety Manual 13,17 (Rev) 

Aboriginal heritage education kits 13, 7 (Info) 

Abseiling, 'Kanangra Canyons', 

Noble 14, 64-71 (Tk Notes) 

Rockclimbing and abseiling 16, 63-5 (Act Surv) 

See also Rockclimbing 

Access Guide to Natural Tasmania, Wilderness Society 
15, II (Info) 

Accidents, see place and people names 
Activities Survey, Bushwalking 18,61-3 
Canoeing and rafting 15, 65-7 
Rock climbing and abseiling 16, 63-5 
Ski touring 17, 63-5 
Aimer, Graeme 17, 11-13 (Info) 

Alaskan Alpine Club 18,16 (Info) 

Allen, Peter, Nilgiri North 12,13-17 (Info) 

The Australian Alpine Climbing Club 12, 9 (Info) 
Allum, Ron 11, 14 (Info) 

Alpine Australia Calendar 198515, 71 (Rev) 

Alpine National Park (Vic) 15, 9 (Info) 

Alpine Rescue Techniques, Bogie 15,15-16 (Info) 
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miD BINDERS 

Protect your magazines in good-looking new-model Wild 
Binders. Emerald green with light green lettering, each one holds 
eight copies of Wild and has extra binding to hold a Wild Index. 
Only $11.95 including packaging and surface postage 
anywhere in the world. Use the Wild Order Form in this issue 
or send payment and details as above. 


WIID 

BACK ISSUES 

Complete your set! Many early issues have sold out and those 
left won’t last for ever. Wild’s outstanding reference value make 
it something you will want to refer to again and again, year 
after year. Back issues are $4.50 each ($5.50 overseas) 
including packaging and postage. Available issues are issue 5, 
issue 13, and all subsequent issues. Use the Wild Order Form 
in this issue or send payment and details as above (see Index 
advertisement). 
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MAMMUT 

The leading rope. 

Does your rope need retiring? 

If you've been climbing regularly over the past 
12 months, your rope may need renewing. 
Don't waste any time, because it may just 
mean your life. Buy one of the leading ropes 
from Mountain Designs today. 



0 

mm 

Falls 

UIAA 

Wgt/ 

m 

Max 

Force 

Elong 
@ 80 kg 

Price 

ARO-flex 

11 

9-11 

76g 

940daN 

5.8% 

$325.00 

Spider 

11 

8-9 

76g 

lOOOdaN 

6.0% 

$299.00 

ARO-pro 

10.5 

7-9 

67g 

940daN 

5.9% 

$290.00 

Galaxy 

10 

8-9 

76g 

1OOOdaN 

6.0% 

$285.00 

^RO-mezzo 

9 

10-12 

55g 

680daN 

7.1% 

$239.00 

[^0-twin 

8.5 

9-11 

48g 

680daN 

6.5% 

$248.00 


Brisbane (07) 2216756 Sydney (02) 267 8238 
Canberra (062) 47 7153 IVlelbourne (03) 670 3354 
Adelaide (08) 232 0690 Fremantle (09) 335 9299 
Perth (09)3224774 

Prices and spec, subject to change without notice. 



























Showdown 



Federal Government locks horns with Queensland over rainforest 


• Rainforest. The Federal Government 
announced in June that it planned to nominate 
Queensland's wet tropical rainforests for World 
Heritage listing. The World Heritage committee 
is expected to accept the nomination, which 
would give the Federal Government the power 
to prevent logging in the area despite the 
opposition of the Queensland Government. As 
there are only 650,000-750,000 hectares left, 
the fight to save the forest is a race against 
time. 

In July the Rainforest Conservation Society 
of Queensland completed a biological survey 
of the Daintree rainforest which contradicts 
Queensland Government claims that the 
rainforest is adequately protected within 
National Parks. The society claims that eight 
out of ten of the most outstanding and 
vulnerable heritage sites in the Daintree 
rainforest are set aside for logging. 

The Bolivian Government has agreed to set 
aside and protect 1.5 million hectares of 
rainforest in northern Bolivia in return for a 
reduction of its $A5.6 billion foreign debt. 
Conservationists are hopeful that the 
arrangement, whereby an American bank is to 
buy the Bolivian debt at a discounted price and 
sell it to Conservation International, will be 
copied extensively. 

• Sieg Heil. In June it was announced in the 
Queensland Press that rockclimbers can be 
expelled by Rangers from Queensland's 
National Parks. 

• The Stinson. Early commercial aircraft flew 
in what are now considered primitive 
conditions. They did not have the advantage of 
a radio navigation system, and many of the 
planes did not even carry radios. In those days 
a person on the ground could look up and know 
that an overhead plane was, for example, the 
mail flight from Brisbane. 

When the Stinson flight (see Wild no 25) was 
reported overdue, there were reports from 
people in many areas that they had heard a 
plane flying overhead after the Stinson 
disappeared. The NSW Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs decided to act on one of 
these reports and searched the Ku-ring-gai 
Chase area. Members of the Coast and 
Mountain Walkers club made a precursory 
search which was to be followed up the next 
week-end by the then recently formed 
Bushwalkers Search and Rescue Unit. By that 
time, however, Bernard Q'Reilly had made his 
discovery, and the proposed search was 
cancelled. 

W L Blayden 

• Greenpeace. Lincoln Hall, Andy Henderson 
and Greg Mortimer, who were all appointed to 
the Qrder of Australia in 1984 after the first 
Australian ascent of Mt Everest, were arrested,' 
and fined $50 each, in July for climbing 
Sydney's Centrepoint Tower and flying an anti¬ 
nuclear flag from it. The Sydney protest was 
part of a Greenpeace campaign against nuclear 
weapons at sea, and was matched by a similar 
demonstration on Auckland Harbour Bridge in 
New Zealand. 



North Queensland rainforest—on the Barron River 
near Cairns. Paul Curtis 

• Holidays. ABC TV has announced plans for 
Holiday Australia, a new series on travel. The 
show aims to give practical information and will 
include considerable coverage of adventure 
travel activities. 

• NSW Park News. The NSW National Parks 
and Wildlife Service plans to evict squatters 
from the Crater Cove area in Sydney Harbour 
National Park and 'upgrade' access to the area. 

The NSW Government has announced 
additions to a number of parks in NSW including 
the Tarlo River National Park (849 hectares 
added) and Seven Mile Beach National Park 
(168 hectares added). In addition, it has 
announced the establishment of the Mt Neville 
(2,600 hectares) and Wambool (194 hectares) 
nature reserves. Mt Neville is 60 kilometres 
north of Grafton, and Wambool is 18 kilometres 
south-east of Bathurst. The government has 
also announced plans to spend some $250,000 
on a 'revitalisation program' at Bobbin Head in 
Ku-ring-gai Chase National Park. 

• Putting Something Back. Paddy Pallin has 
published four educational pamphlets for cross 
country skiers. Available for groups and 
individuals, they are obtainable through Paddy 
Pallin shops. The Ski Touring Association of 
Victoria has recently revised its set of 
instructional leaflets on ski touring. 

The 23rd annual Paddy Pallin Cross Country 
Ski Classic was held at Perisher Valley, NSW, 
on 1 August. Paddy Pallin Junior Nordics, events 
for young cross country skiers, were held at the 
same location on 12 July. 


• Jiggery-pokery. In the May issueof the ACF 
Newsletter it is reported how conservationists 
initially greeted the news of the Snowy 
Mountains Hydro Electric Authority's proposal 
to undertake a $6 million rain-making 
experiment in Kosciusko National Park, NSW, 
with hilarity. However, visions of charlatans 
'rain-dancing into the hearts of millions' were 
replaced by concern when it was realized that 
the authority is serious. 

The proposal involves cloud seeding with 
silver iodide and dry ice, as well as rain and 
snow gauges and a repeater network, which will 
have to be visited regularly. The Mt Jagungal 
area would be most affected if the proposal was 
to proceed. 

• Great Balls of Fire. A slight earthquake was 
recorded in June near Lithgow, just west of the 
Blue Mountains, NSW. Shortly after, the Colo 
River was noticeably dirty. Walkers in the upper 
Colo, Capertee or Wolgan valleys should look 
out for a major landslide triggered by the quake 
that is speculated to have been the source of 
silt in the river. 

Another cause of recent pollution of the Colo 
River has been rafters neglecting to carry out 
damaged rafts from the Angorawa Creek 
junction. 

David Noble 

• Frustrating Features. Has your blood 
pressure ever been raised by Natmap 
inaccuracies? Doing something about it may 
prove more than just therapeutic. Map 
Correction Report forms are available from the 
Division of National Mapping, PQ Box 31, 
Belconnen, ACT 2616, 
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Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool your skin when 
you’re hot, but that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If 
you want to keep warm, you have to keep dry — and that’s where 
Chlorofibre scores over other fibres. Chloro^re garments move 
perspiration away from the skin with uncanny effectiveness. They 
insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry easily. 
Most other Hbres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. 
Scientific tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 

PETER STORM (Australasia) PTY. LTDl 
2/4 Wilmette Place, Mona Vale 2103, NSW, Australia. Tel: (02) 997-3611. 


Available from THE PETER STORM SHOP at: Mountain Equipment, Sydney; Whitworths Nautical 
World, Brookvale; Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide; Bush and Mountain Sports, Melbourne. 

Also available from: Aussie Disposals' 23 locations, Scout Outdoor Centres, Peter Green, Paddy Pallin, Southern Cross Equipment, 
Tickles Marine, Hunts Marine, Glascraft Marine, Mountain Designs, and other leading marine, ski and camping specialists. 








• On Show. The Society for Growing 
Austraiian Plants organizes a major wildflower 
exhibition each year which is claimed to be one 
of the largest of its type in the world. The 1987 
exhibition, or 'Spectacular’ as the society calls 
it, is on 19-20 September in the Castle Hill 
showground, near Parramatta, NSW. 

• Down the Tube? It has been reported in the 
Press that two directors of companies involved 
in the Blue Cow ski resort in the Snowy 
Mountains, NSW, have admitted to a Sydney 
judge that a sham construction contract was 
used to evade tax on the project. It was reported 
that, with another company, one of the 



Recently constructed duck-boards on Major Mitchell 
Plateau, Grampians, Victoria. Feike Schuite. Right, 
competitors in the 1987 Wildtrek Winter Classic 
enjoyed good snow, high water levels and fine 
weather, which resulted in fast times in all sections. 
The open marathon section was won by John Russell 
and Rob Harris. Further details in next issue. Yvonne 
McLaughlin 

companies concerned is also involved in the 
construction of the controversial Skitube, a 
multi-million-dollar rail tunnel through the Snowy 
Mountains, and that the resort is essential to 
the success of Skitube. It was further reported 
that the two Skitube companies recently won 
approval to construct another controversial 
tunnel, a road tunnel under Sydney Harbour. 

• Mallee Nature Reserve for NSW. The NSW 

Minister for Planning and Environment, Bob 
Carr, has announced the establishment of the 
Nombinnie Nature Reserve in the central west 
of the State. The reserve, of about 100,000 
hectares, is predominantly mallee vegetation 
with small areas of belah. It is the habitat of 
endangered birds, including the unusual mallee 
fowl. The Nombinnie area is one of a number 
of areas in western NSW identified as having 
wilderness value by the NSW Wilderness 
Working Group. 

Roger Lembit 

• Leadership Scheme Falters. A Bush- 
walkers Leadership Certificate Scheme being 


mnu Information 


promoted by the NSW Federation of Bush¬ 
walking Clubs has struck rocky ground. The 
scheme, to be based on the Victorian and 
Tasmanian schemes, has faltered because of 
bureaucratic misunderstanding of its aims, and 
government cut-backs. The federation had 


faint climbers' pad in the Mt Stapylton 
horseshoe with a major path-system that has 
been slashed and dug from the bush and 
extended well beyond the horseshoe to finish 
with large painted arrows up the summit block 
of Mt Stapylton. 



hoped the Department of Technical and Further 
Education would implement the scheme under 
the guidance of the federation. Katoomba TAFE 
College currently runs a bushwalking guides 
course which aims to educate tourist guides in 
the area. Leading bushwalkers consider the 
Katoomba course is much less demanding than 
the Victorian course. 

RL 

• ‘Development’ of Major Mitchell Plateau. 

This area in Victoria's Grampians National Park, 
which has been popular with bushwalkers for 
decades, has recently seen activity by the 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands. 
A project has commenced to install duck- 
boards on the walking track. Currently installed 
at six locations, the boards are officially justified 
to 'curtail the spread of cinnamon fungus 
{Phytophthora cinnamoni) since walkers tend to 
spread it by kicking the undergrowth around’. 
Off-track walking in the area is discouraged, 
and it is understood that the department is 
considering banning camping on the plateau. 
At each end of the track, at Boundary Gap and 
Stockyard Creek, the department has installed 
boxes containing questionnaires for 
bushwalkers to 'assist us to adequately protect 
your future hiking experiences’. However, 
amongst other things, the leaflet canvasses 
opinion on the introduction of a (presumably 
general) permit system for walkers, a permit 
system for visiting the Major Mitchell Plateau, 
and knowledge of bureaucratic regulations 
applicable to both the Major Mitchell Plateau 
and National Parks generally. In the northern 
Grampians, the department has replaced the 


• Victorian Aips. Last summer members of 
Maroondah Bushwalking Club made what their 
leader claims is the 'longest-ever club walk’, 
from Walhalla to Tom Groggin on the Alpine 
Walking Track, in 30 days. To commemorate this 
event the club has published a tome entitled 
The Great Alpine Track Expedition, which puts 
many sagas of major Himalayan expeditions in 
the shade. 

Not to be outdone, in January 1988 four 
young people from Bendigo, Victoria, plan to 
ride mountain bikes from Canberra to Walhalla 
by the Alpine Walking Track. They will make a 
bumpy start by riding down the steps of 
Parliament House. Perhaps not surprisingly the 
Australian Bicentennial Authority has 
recognized the proposed trip as an 'Endorsed 
Bicentennial Activity'. (Another such activity is 
Zoltan Matrahazi’s planned traverse of the 
European Alps, commencing in July 1988 from 
Nice and ending in Vienna four months later, 
climbing peaks such as Mont Blanc and the 
Matterhorn en route. The 2,000 kilometre trip 
will be the first known solo attempt to traverse 
the entire length of the Alps.) 

It is reported that in its relentless drive to 
'develop' and control Victoria's few remaining 
wild places, the Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands plans to 'improve' the vehicle 
track between the Bluff and Mt Lovick. This 
track facilitates access to two cattlemens' huts 
which have been substantially extended in 
recent years so that their owners can use them 
as bases for their commercial (horse-riding 
tours and ski touring) activities in the area. 
However, the department plans to remove an 
old snow pole line from nearby Mt Howitt 
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GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


JScH has done 
the impossible. 

We have made 
Australia's most 
popular GoreTex 
rain jacket even 
better. 

Cats & Dogs 
Rain Jacket 

We kept the best 
and improved the 
rest. 

New waist cord 

Our new external waist draw- 
cord traps warm air around your 
upper body. For complete 
protection from those chilly 
breezes simply close the Velcro 
cuff-tabs and pull in the 
waist-cord. 

Weather-proof 

hood 

How can we improve the perfect 
hood? 

When the rain is pouring down, 
simply pull up your hood and 
feel the protection. The wired 
visor keeps your goggles or 
glasses dry. The internal draw- 
cord seals round your face while 
the rear tab adjusts the hood 
shape. This is the best hood on 
any jacket, at any price. 

Bombproof zip 

Naturally we only use the best. 
You can’t do better than the 
totally reliable YKK No 10 zip. 
It’s bombproof! 





Extra weather flap 

We have added a second weather 
flap, behind the main zip. There 
are now two weather flaps. The 
external zip flap with Velcro 



closure covers the zip. The new 
internal flap eliminates any 
chance of wicking along the zip 
tape. 

Bigger pockets 

The two front pockets are 
protected by large flaps and are 
now even wider and deeper. 

Set-in sleeve for 
movement 

Our new sleeve design gives even 
better arm movement. Lift your 
arms and feel the difference. 

Hidden chest 
pocket 

The entrance to the large internal 
chest pocket is hidden behind the 
front Velcro weather flap. Perfect 
for protecting maps, compasses, 
cameras etc. 




Gore-Tex 

Guarantee 


The Cats & Dogs is made of 
Taslan Gore-Tex fabric. Years of 
use and thousands of jackets 
prove that Taslan Gore-Tex 
fabric is extremely strong and 
totally waterproof. Gore-Tex 
fabrics are guaranteed against 
delamination for three years. 



Guarantee 


The Cats & Dogs Rain Jacket is 
so good it is guaranteed to keep 
you dry and comfortable. We 
guarantee it waterproof. No risk. 


So you see we have done the 
impossible. The best is even 
better and we are delighted with 
the result. The J&H Quarry 
Rain Jacket has been improved 
too, but that is another story. 
For more information about 
J&H Superdown Sleeping Bags 
and Adventure Wear write to 
J&H Agencies Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 443, Queanbeyan, 

NSW 2620 for your free colour 
buyers guides. 

















because ‘pole lines in a remote area such as 
Mt Howitt are inappropriate'! A short distance 
from Mt Howitt, and clearly visible from it, is 
Mt Buller, for which the Victorian Government 
recently announced ‘a $90 million 
transformation’ of its skiing facilities. (Its multi¬ 
storey flats and ski lifts are already visible with 
the naked eye from Mt Howitt and much further 
afield.) The government claims that, when 



The Australian Alpine Association expedition to Mt 
McKinley (6,218 metres), the highest point in North 
America, climbed the peak by two routes. Jim Van 
Gelder Matt Godbold and Andrew Pezet climbed the 
difficult West Rib. and Rick Moor, James Strohleldt, 
Scott Terrey and Jett Williams climbed the original. 
West Buttress, route. The ascents were made in very 
poor snow conditions. Terrey (in red) and Moor on the 
summit, and, right, during the ascent. James 
Strohfeldt 

completed in 1992, Mt Buller’s facilities will 
'rival the best in the world’, and accommodate 
up to 8,000 skiers and provide facilities for up 
to 20,000 visitors a day. 

Nearer to Melbourne, the department 
continues its push to ‘bureaucratize the bush’ 
with its recent introduction of a charge 
(currently $3.00/car) for anyone wishing to visit 
the Mt St Gwinear region, a popular ski touring 
area, in winter. The ‘toll gate’ and building the 
department has erected for the purpose is too 
far below the snow line to make skiing (walking) 
to the snow a realistic alternative to paying the 
fee. (A similar arrangement exists at Mt Stirling, 
another popular Victorian ski touring area.) 

• Parks. Six New Victorian State Parks were 
created recently; Black Range (11,700 
hectares), Angahook-Lxjrne (2,100 hectares), Mt 
Lawson (13,150 hectares), Mt Arapiles-Tooan 
(5,050 hectares), French Island (8,300 hectares) 
and Barmah, the last of which is to be subject 
to permanent grazing, logging, and hunting. 

• New Rockclimbing Club. Established to 
cater for climbers in Ballarat and surrounding 
areas, the new Western District Rockclimbing 
Club can be contacted cl- 71 Maree Crescent, 
Wendouree, Vic 3355. 

• East Gippsland Logging. In the continuing 
battle to save the remaining forest country in 
this wild part of eastern Victoria, the East 
Gippsland Coalition has stepped up its 
campaign with the production and distribution 
of one of the most impressive conservation 
pamphlets produced in this country. It includes 


a large (385 x 260 millimetres) forest photo, by 
David Tatnall, which is one of the best we have 
seen and would do justice to any bush-lover’s 
wall. Copies can be obtained from the EGC at 
247 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Vic 3000. It 
would be appropriate to include a donation with 



requests for the leaflet. In addition to calling for 
donations to help the campaign, the leaflet 
suggests writing to your local Member of 
Parliament, and perhaps volunteering some 
time to the EGC. 

The National Trust recently classified five 
landscapes in East Gippsland and added the 
whole area to the list of Significant Regional 
Landscapes. It is currently formulating policy 
on future land-use in East Gippsland. 

• Strange Bedfellows. An alliance between 
the Wilderness Society and Australian Paper 
Manufacturers to oppose the granting of a 
woodchip export licence to Huon Forest 
Products broke down after only a day. 

• ‘Developing’ Tasmania’s Wiiderness. It 

has been announced that ‘the Tasmanian 
Government is considering further major 
tourism developments based on Tasmania’s 
unique wilderness areas’ including ‘potential 
developments at Port Davey, Bathurst Harbour 
and Cockle Creek in the South-west’. This move 
follows the government’s recent announcement 
of a proposed lodge at Warners Landing on the 
Gordon River. 

As foreshadowed by a report in Wild no 18, 
Australia’s most famous bushwalk (see Wild no 
25), the Overland Track in the Cradle Mountain- 
Lake St Clair National Park, has, according to 
the Tasmanian Government, ‘been made 
accessible to everyone who wants to 
experience the walk’, A Tasmanian company. 
Cradle Huts, has been granted the concession 
to build four private huts in the National Park. 
Travelling in parties of up to 12 people, it is 


proposed that customers pay $595 a head to 
walk the track and stay in the 'all-weather huts 
with most mod cons’ (including hot showers). 
The proposed huts, to be stocked annually by 
helicopter, are in addition to the numerous 
public huts in the National Park. 



• On With the Show. Since 1954, the Laun¬ 
ceston Walking Club has presented slide and 
film shows publicizing the scenic wonders of 
Tasmania in all capital cities and several other 
centres. This year marks their thirteenth annual 
visit to Sydney. Presented in co-operation with 
the Wilderness Society, shows will be at 7.30 
pm on 16 and 17 October, and 2 pm on 17 
October. In Tasmania, there will be shows in the 
Museum Theatrette, Launceston, at 8 pm on 5, 
6, 12 and 13 November, and at Ulverstone on 
20 and 21 November. 

• A Different Type of Logging. Over the last 
few years, as an on-going project, Adelaide 
Bushwalkers have placed log books in metal 
containers at the summits of nine peaks in the 
Flinders Ranges. In the last 12 months these 
have included Mt Aleck and Pompey Pillar just 
south of Wilpena Pound, and Patawarta and Mt 
Hack in the northern Flinders Ranges. 

John Bartlett 

• Across Australia By Camel. Two adventure 
travel companies are advertising for starters on 
'the Great Australian Camel Traverse 1988’ 
which plans to cross the continent, in ten 
stages, from west to east. The trip is expected 
to take some 194 days. Members pay $13,500 
a head to participate in the full crossing, but 
for suitably reduced fees can join one or more 
of the ten stages. 

• Kiwis. On 1 April New Zealand’s Ministry 
and Council for Recreation and Sport were 
replaced by a single body called the Hillary 
Commission. 
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Christchurch mountaineer, Rob Hall, was 
recently named the inaugural Macpac 
Mountaineer of the Year. 



Antarctic aspirants Lyle Class (left), Lincoln Hall, Greg 
Mortimer and Jon Chester. 

• Antarctica. Four crew members from the 
New Zeaiand-based ketch Northanger have 
made what is believed to be the third or fourth 
ascent of Mt Francais, the highest peak on 
Anvers isiand, a remote and rarely visited 
Antarctic mountain. The expedition’s principai 
objective has been to climb the virgin peaks on 
Smith Isiand, the highest of which is Mt Foster 
(2,090 metres), but a landing was not possibie. 
(Famous British explorer H W Tilman dis¬ 
appeared in 1977 with his boat and crew on the 
way to Smith Isiand.) 

in the summer of 1987-8 a smaii Austraiian 
expedition, the Bicentenniai Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition, pians to ciimb one of the highest 
unclimbed peaks in Antarctica, Mt Minto (4,163 
metres), the highest point in the Admiraity 
Range, North Victoria Land. The members are 
Jonathan Chester, Lyie Cioss, Lincoin Haii and 
Greg Mortimer. 

Using its powerfui ice-breaker, Mikhail 
Somov, the Soviet Antarctic Expedition recentiy 
evacuated a seriously ill Australian expeditioner 
from Mawson station in Antarctica. The 
operation was completed in bad conditions. 

Ski tourers ‘in exceptionally good physical 
condition with strong mountain backgrounds 
and solvent bank accounts!' are sought for what 
is claimed to be the world’s first ‘adventure 
travel’ journey to the South Pole. Organized by 
USA outfit Mountain Travel, and promoted 
locally by Ausventure, the 60-day trip departs 
in November 1988. The cost? Oops, we almost 
overlooked such a trifle ... ‘from’ $US69,500 
a head. 

• Himalayan News. A Victorian team led by 
Jon Muir, and including Lydia Bradey (New 
Zealand), has returned from India’s Gangotri 
region where they attempted the first traverse 
of the Kedarnarth Peaks, On the first attempt 
the team was afflicted by altitude sickness and 
all but Jon Muir and Bradey dropped out before 
the first summit, Kedarnarth Dome (6,850 
metres), was reached. Muir and Bradey 
reached the col between that peak and 
Kedarnarth Peak (6,950 metres) where they 
spent their fourth and fifth nights on the 
mountain. An epic descent in a storm followed, 
during which the pair were avalanched six 
times but escaped with only minor frostnip. Muir 


later returned, alone, to traverse both peaks in 
a total time of only 37 hours from glacier to 
glacier, calling his route Dancin’ Barefoot. 

Bradey and two other members of the 
expedition, Brigitte Muir and Geoff Little, went 
on to join a large New Zealand expedition to 
the Karakoram mountains of Pakistan. Led by 
Craig Stobo of Wellington, the main objectives 
of this expedition are Hidden Peak (8,068 
metres) and Baltoro Kangri (7,312 metres), 

A New Zealand expedition has climbed 
Shishapangma (8,013 metres), the first 8,000 
metre peak climbed by a New Zealand 
expedition. The summit was reached in May by 
Dick Price, Steve Bruce, Mike Perry (leader) and 
Mark Whetu. Whetu, who last December made 
the first solo ski descent of New Zealand’s Mt 
Cook, by the Zurbriggen Ridge, descended the 
peak on skis. 

A group of ten Canberra-based climbers, led 
by John Finnigan, will attempt Baruntse (7,220 
metres) in eastern Nepal in the pre-monsoon 
season 1988. In addition, the team will attempt 
a first ascent of Baruntse Nup (6,840 metres), 
the western summit of the Baruntse massif, by 
its spectacular south face. Five of the climbers 
were members of the Australian National 
University Mountaineering Club’s 1978 
expedition to Dunagiri in India. 

A British enterprise is organizing ‘the world’s 
highest marathon’ in November, from Gorak 
Shep to Namche Bazaar, Nepal. Entries closed 
on 1 June. 

• Conference. An international conference on 
mountain medicine, organized by the 
International Union of Alpine Associations, is 
being held in London on 19-20 November. 
Information: Dr Charles Clarke, St Barth¬ 
olomew’s Hospital, 38 Little Britain, London 
EC1A 7BE, England. 

• Mexican Madness. In November the 
Chilchotia ‘87 expedition will be returning to the 
Mexican caving area of Zongolica. The group 
of 15, mainly from Sydney, will spend three 
months continuing the exploration of this area 
which was first visited by cavers only two years 
ago (see the article 'Australians Under Mexico’ 
in Wild no 23). This year’s expedition will be 
working on two major objectives. One is to 
extend the known caves deeper (the deepest, 
Guixani, has only 60 metres to go to reach 1,000 
metres deep). The second objective is to find 
other caves in the area in the hope of exploring 
a cave or connection between caves which will 
give the deepest cave in the world. There is a 
long way to go to beat the current record of 
1,535 metres, but Zongolica has potential for 
caves 1,900 metres deep. 

In April an American expedition found a long 
sought-after connection between Nita Nanta 
and Sistema Huautia in Mexico. This brings the 
depth of the cave system up to 1,379 metres— 
third deepest in the world. 

Alan Warild 

• Corrections. The record-breaking 231/2 
hours taken by Australian Gary Scott to reach 
the summit of Mt McKinley (Wild no 23, page 
23) included a flight from Talkeetna, about 100 
kilometres away (an altitude gain of over 6,000 
metres in less than 24 hours). Scott actually 
took only I8I/2 hours to climb from the Kahiltna 
Glacier base camp (2,134 metres) to the summit 
(6,194 metres) and only four hours to descend. 


\A/hen calculated, the depth of the cave Anou 
Ifflis in Algeria (Wild no 23, page 23) was only 
975 metres, not the 1,150 metres estimated 
depth originally quoted. This new depth is in 
dispute and all that can be said is that the depth 
of Anou Ifflis is (hopefully!) somewhere between 
these two figures. 

On page 23 of Wild no 24 it is reported that 
Nettlebed Cave gives the second-deepest 
caving through-trip in the world. Alan Warild 
claims that it is only the fourth-deepest. 

The claim, on page 67 of Wild no 24, that 
carbon monoxide is heavier than air is 
incorrect. It is about 3% lighter. However, it 



mixes readily with air, making little point in 
cooking below the floor-level of sleeping areas, 
as was suggested on the same page. 

New Zealand’s Steinlager Coast to Coast 
race starts at Kumara (not Kumaru) on the west 
coast of the South Island and ends at Sumner 
Beach on the east coast. (The photo caption 
on page 25 of Wild no 25 is incorrect.) 

The cost of the Australian Bicentennial 
Everest Expedition provided by the expedition’s 
major sponsor and published on page 27 of 
Wild no 25 is incorrect, according to the 
Secretary of the Expedition Committee, and 'will 
be of the order of $450,000’. 

Lowe Alpine Systems packs are made in 
Ireland and distributed by D B Biggs Pty Ltd, 
153 Sussex Street, Sydney, NSW 2000, phone 
(02) 29 1467, and not Verglas Australia as 
incorrectly stated at the bottom of page 68 of 
Wild no 25. 

Photographs of the Wilderness Equipment 
Guide-Light day-and-a-half pack, the Breakout 
outdoor education pack. Wilderness Travelpack, 
pockets and accessories, and Slipstream and 
Flashback day packs (from left to right) on page 
70 of Wild no 25 were without captions. 

Mt Aconcagua is in Argentina, not Peru as 
stated in the Puradown sleeping bag brochure 
inserted in this issue. 

siiilipsss 






















Laser 

Hdjustinent’ 

Simple 

Effieien* 

Reliable 

The LASER is a revolutionary 
rucsac system designed to provide 
the ideal combination of adjust¬ 
ability, stability, comfort and 
ventilation, benefits realised by the 
introduction of many innovative 
design features. 

Eight rucsacs in the range, five 
with regular (Laser R) backs, and 
three with Luxury ^Laser/.,) backs, 
include models ideal for backpacking 
and Alpine use, with capacities from 
55 to 80 litres. 

All models feature a vertically 
tracking hipbelt, allowing instant, 
simple and efficient adjustability for 
varying back lengths. Wrapping 
snugly around the hips,it provides a 
comfortable hip loading carry, whilst 
its triple-density foam construction 
ensures that it moulds to the hip 
shape yet still retains its load carrying 
characteristics even when heavily 
packed. 

Condensation problems are 
minimised in the Laser L versions by 

the use of Advent, a remarkable 
new body contact material. Anti¬ 
rot and abrasion resistant, it wicks 
perspiration away from the back, 
dries quickly, and feels like 
comfortable cotton next to the 
skin. 

The additional Berghaus Occipital 
(head) cavity which allows greater 
freedom of head movement even on a 
high loaded pack, makes it an 
outstanding carry in any environment 

LASER - has any specialist 
rucsac offered you more 
performance - or versatility? 

For further information on Laser, 
and our other specialist rucsac 
systems, please write for new colour 
catalogue to: 


berghaus 
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Gearing l|p 

The art of buying what you need, with Tom Millar 



• THERE ARE FEW THINGS MORE TRAUMATIC 
than buying gear. The huge array of 
sophisticated equipment, at what seems to be 
exorbitant prices, is often enough to keep a 
fiedgiing outdoors enthusiast indoors for the 
rest of his/her iife. The purpose of this article 
is to heip you make the right choice when 
buying gear, in the process i wiii aiso shed 
some iight on what goes on ‘behind the counter’ 
in gear shops. 

Perhaps the singie most important step to 
take, when buying gear, is to decide what the 
equipment is going to be used for. This may 
sound obvious, but it is necessary to be quite 
specific. Questions to ask yourself include: what 
activities am i going to use it for, where wiii it 
be used, and at what times of the year? You 
shouid aiso iook into the crystai baii and see 
what other activities you might take up later. 

Once you are equipped with this information 
you wiii need advice. Taik to everybody you can 
—friends, peopie in your ciub and shop staff; 
and read avaiiabie literature (such as Wild, 
particuiariy its equipment surveys). What you 
should be looking for are features which seem 
a good idea, and brands which have a 
reputation for good design and reliability. Keep 
an open mind on the features, because most 
of them have pros and cons. For exampie, you 
might think that a pack with two compartments 
is a good idea because of improved access. 
However, most experienced walkers prefer a 
single compartment because it has fewer 
seams and zips, and is consequently stronger 
and more watertight. 

You wiii probabiy have reaiized that there are 
a iot of differing opinions regarding gear. 
Remember that most people talk from personal 
experience, and what suits them may not suit 
you or your activities, so you must extract the 
information which is applicabie to your needs. 

Another sensibie way to find out about 
equipment is to try out different types. Some 
shops and ciubs hire out equipment, or perhaps 
you couid try borrowing from a friend. Cross 
country skis, in partiouiar, are readiiy hired. 

A check-iist of features you are iooking for 
can make shopping easier. This is an example 
of a list i made when iooking for a tent recentiy: 
Good rain- and snow-shedding shape. 

Stabie in high winds. 

Storm-guy attachment points. 

Large vestibuie space. 

Inner tent big enough for two peopie to sit side 
by side. 

Fiy pitches first with the inner hanging from it. 
Good ventilation between inner and fly. 
Continuous sieeves in fly for poles to slide into. 
Fly netting on inner tent door. 

Weight under 3.5 kilograms. 

Price under $500. 

You may not have such definite criteria, but 
as you continue researching, you wiii recognize 
worthwhiie features. For a complex item (iike 
a tent), you can draw up a table, with the 
products you have iooked at on one axis and 
a list of required features on the other, ticking 
where a product has the particular feature. The 


table then acts as a good aid to your memory 
and makes comparison easy. 

It is well worth patronizing speciaiist shops. 
There is a listing of these in the back of this 
magazine. As well as selling gear, specialist 
shops offer almost unlimited advice. Try to avoid 
shopping in a rush or at the last minute, but find 
a time when the shop is quiet and you have 
pienty of time. 

Fortunateiy shop staff in the outdoors 
industry are not usually paid on a commission 
basis, but a wage so, on the whole, advice wiii 
be honestiy given, without too much saies hype. 
If, however, you do find a saiesperson over- 
zealous in trying to make a sale, you may be 
better off shopping elsewhere, or talking to a 
it Is even more important to get out there and use 
it.' Photo Andrew Barnes 


different saiesperson. Unfortunately though, as 
competition is fierce within the industry, you 
probabiy wiii not find salespeopie sending you 
'round the corner' to another shop, as they once 
did if they could not help you. 

Shop staff are usually experienced in the 
outdoors, aithough you might find an individuai 
not experienced in aii discipiines. For exampie, 
a rockciimber may not go bushwaiking or vice 
versa, so find somebody famiiiar with the 
activity you do. Even better, try to taik to 
somebody with a simiiar body-shape to yours. 
For exampie, if you are a short woman, another 
short woman wiii probabiy have a better idea 
of what wiii fit you. 

There are distinct differences between 
salespeopie. Some are extremeiy verbose, and 
you wonder if they wiii ever stop talking. Others 














Packs 3000 and 4000, from Chouinard Equipment 


THE RANGE OF LIGHT. 


Our new packs may weigh next to nothing, but they’re light years beyond 
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pockets without opening your pack. 
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are more reserved. Often the quiet ones have 
a wealth of knowledge, but you might have 
difficulty extracting it from them. Remember, 
shop staff are human too, and if you are over¬ 
bearing or discourteous a salesperson may be 
unhelpful. Opinions on gear can differ widely 
so, once again, make your own conclusions 
from what they say. 

Walking into a shop, one of the first things 
you will notice is the high price of gear. 
Imported articles, in particular, have become 
expensive with the fall in value of the Australian 
dollar. The prices of other items, such as 
sleeping bags, have been going up steadily for 
many years. You should be aware that a good 
quality, reliable, comfortable product is not 
going to be cheap. This leads to a warning: 
beware of cheap goods! There is nothing worse 
than the bottom of your pack falling out half way 
through a long walk. If you cannot afford a 
quality item, then it is better to hire or borrow 
one until you can. Here again you must look at 
your needs. Do not buy a sleeping bag which 
will keep you warm on the summit of Mt Everest 
if you are only going to use it on your aunty’s 
living room couch. 

Sales and specials are sometimes (but not 
always) worth looking out for. Shops have sales 
either to entice customers, to get rid of items 
not selling well (dead stock), andtor when they 
need money to pay bills. If you can find a 
suitable, good quality product going cheap, that 
is great, but do not buy something which does 
not really suit your needs just because it is 
cheap. If you are unusually big or small, or have 
an uncommon foot size, sales can be a good 
time to purchase clothing or boots. 

Often products are given ratings. For 
example, packs have volumes rated in litres and 
sleeping bags have warmth ratings in degrees 
Celsius. There is no Australian standard for 
these and they can be misleading. They should 
be backed up by your own observations. If one 
pack looks bigger than another, then it probably 
Is. Similarly, lay sleeping bags out on the floor 
because, generally speaking, a thicker bag will 
be warmer than a thinner bag. 

Have a close look at the quality of a product. 
Check its seams. Fraying edges are a bad sign. 
Double stitching, and strong reinforcing at 
stress points, is desirable. If you are doubtful 
as to how waterproof a fabric is, suck it and see. 
If you can suck air through it, then chances are 
water will also penetrate. Feel the quality of 
down. If you can feel ‘chook feathers', then It 
Is not the best quality. There are often big 
variations in down quality between brands— 
even within a brand. 

Try products on. Have a pack fitted to your 
back, and ioad it up with something heavy. Get 
inside a sleeping bag and see how it is for room. 
Compare sleeping mats for comfort by lying on 
them. Do not be embarrassed—you need this 
information to make the correct decision. 

How gear looks hanging up has a big bearing 
on how well it sells, and colour is an important 
part of this. Do not let this sway you too much. 
The function of outdoors gear is more important 
than its looks. Certainly though. If you have a 
short list of equally suitable items, then go for 
the one that looks best to you. 

Be cautious of placing special customer 
orders, particularly if you need the item by a 
specific date. Problems often arise with special 
orders, despite the best intentions by 
salespersons. 



Whether you visit just your local shop or 
every shop in the city is up to you, but iet me 
tell you about buying my first set of cross 
country skis. After spending some time at one 
shop selecting a pair suitable for my needs, I 
then went around every ski shop in Melbourne 
checking the prices. Finaily I found a pair 50 
cents cheaper at another shop, so I purchased 
them there. I later found out that the apparently 
cheaper shop charged five dollars to mount the 
bindings, whereas the first shop, which had 
given me all the advice, charged nothing. I 
would recommend purchasing from the shop 
which gives you the best service and advice, 
even if it is slightly more expensive there. 



By now you should be narrowing the fieid 
down considerably. If you are having problems 
finding something suitable, it may be because 
you want it to suit too many different conditions. 
For example, do not expect a white-water kayak 
to be any use in the Murray River Marathon. 

Alternatively you might just be bamboozled 
from seeing too many products in too short a 
time. At this stage step back from it for a while. 
Just going and having a cup of coffee can help, 
or perhaps you need to mull it over for a few 
days. Do not feel an expectation to purchase 
there and then. 

When you do come to purchase an item, 
check it. A quick inspection to see that it has 
no obvious flaws, and is the same as the one 
on display, is well worth while. If an item has 
a number of parts, like a tent or a cook-set, see 
if all the parts are there. Make sure you have 
instructions on how to use it, both verbal and 
written. Check that skis are matched pairs, and 
that they have registration numbers on their 
sides. Boots also should look like a pair. Some 
expensive models are made from the same 
piece of leather and have registration numbers 
inside. Unfortunately boots often get put back 
into the wrong boxes after trying on. Ask about 
any guarantee given and make sure you get a 
receipt—it could come in useful if you have any 
problems with the equipment and need proof 
of purchase. 

You can now walk out of the shop satisfied. 
Remember fhough, while it is important to buy 
the right piece of gear, it is even more important 
to get out there and use it.Mf 
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• THE TINY ISLAND STATE OF TASMANIA CONTAINS 
the finest bushwalking areas in Austraiia. With 
its extremes of weather, rugged terrain and 
notorious vegetation it provides challenges 
suitable for the most experienced bushwalker. 
Good all-round skills are needed for navigation, 
route selection and campsite finding. Common 
sense is essential. The rewards are great for 
the adventurous, as many beautiful lakes, 
forests, peaks and lovely coastlines are there to 
be explored. Most of the extended walks are 
located in the western half of the State, an area 
of very high rainfall. This is no accident, as the 
abundance of water has created many of the 
State’s attractive features. We all prefer dry 
trips, but bushwalkers in Tasmania must expect 
cold bleak weather for much of the time. When 


to Queenstown has a regular all-year bus 
service from Monday to Saturday. This is run 
by Redline Coaches, telephone (002) 34 4577, 
96 Harrington Street, Hobart 7000. In the north, 
a daily service operates in the summer from 
Devonport to Cradle Valley. This leaves from 12 
Edward Street, Devonport 7310, and is operated 
by Staffords Coaches, telephone (004) 24 3628, 
Lower Barrington 7306. Mountain Stage Line, 
telephone (003) 31 4240, c/-124 St John Street, 
Launceston 7250, also operates regular 
services during the summer from Launceston 
to both ends of the Cradle Mountain-Lake St 
Clair National Park. The other major access for 
some walks is by light aircraft to either Cox 
Bight or Melaleuca in the South-west. Tasair, 
telephone (002) 48 5088, GPO Box 451E, Hobart 



The monarch of the South-west, Federation Peak, 
seen from Precipitous Biuff. All photos John Chapman 
except where otherwise indicated. Left, Precipitous 
Biuff, or PB to generations of bushwaikers, and New 
River Lagoon. Grant Dixon 

the sun does shine it should be treated as a 
bonus, and thoroughly enjoyed. The best 
chance of fine weather is from January to 
March and most of the hard rough walks are 
attempted in this period. During the rest of the 
year extended walking is advised only around 
the coastline or on established tracks. 

The routes described here are all extended 
bushwalks that cross the best wild areas of the 
State. Many good walks had to be left out. Keep 
to the better known routes, which are described 
here or in guidebooks, until considerable 
experience has been gained in all weathers and 
areas. The main guidebooks are Cradle 
Mountain National Park by John Siseman and 
John Chapman and South West Tasmania by 
John Chapman. Useful articles can be found 
in The Tasmanian Tramp and Skyline, which are 
club publications and are usually available in 
Tasmanian walking shops. 

Access by public transport is good during 
summer. Bushwalkers Transport, telephone 
(002) 34 2226, 28 Criterion Street, Hobart 7000, 
runs a regular bus service on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays along the 
Maydena Road to Scotts Peak, On Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays the bus runs south to 
Cockle Creek. The Lyeil Highway from Hobart 


7001, and Par-Avion, telephone (002) 48 5390, 
PO Box 300, Sandy Bay 7005, both make 
charter flights from Cambridge Airport near 
Hobart. 

So far, permits are only required to walk the 
Overland Track. No permits are required in any 
other areas, but all bushwalkers should visit a 
police station in Tasmania to register their walk 
before commencing. It is important to de- 
register upon returning. The Tasmanian Lands 
Department (Tasmap), telephone (002) 30 8011, 
134 Macquarie Street, Hobart 7000, publishes 
an excellent set of topographic maps to the 
entire State at a 1:100,000 scale. These maps 
are stocked in Tasmanian walking shops and 
in major walking shops in Melbourne and 
Sydney. 

The Overland 
Track 

• THIS IS THE MOST FAMOUS OF TASMANIA'S 
walking tracks. Superb scenery and an 
extensive hut and track system have helped to 
maintain its popularity. See Wild no 25 for 
detailed notes for a seven- to ten-day walk 
along this track. 


Western Arthurs 

• THIS RANGE IS THE MOST SPECTACULAR AND 
rugged in the State and has become very 
popular with bushwalkers. In our opinion it is 
the best high-level walk in Tasmania, providing 
beautiful scenery, wild terrain and tickle 
weather. See Wild no 25 for detailed notes for 
a nine- to twelve-day walk along the crest of this 
range. 


Federation Peak 

• FEDERATION PEAK IS AN IMPRESSIVE ROCKY 
tower in the Eastern Arthur Range in the South 
West National Park. It is not the highest peak 
in the area, but with its massive cliffs and 
distinctive thumb-like shape it is a dominant 
landmark. The major routes to this peak are 
easily followed, but are very rough with mud, 
steep gullies and rocky slopes. The ascent of 
Federation Peak is a major goal for many 
bushwalkers and a visit to the Eastern Arthurs 
involves steep scrambling and often an epic 
retreat. The most enjoyable approach is from 
the north along the crest of the Eastern Arthur 
Range. This route is so spectacular that it is 
recommended for use as both the approach 
and return. Eight to twelve days should be 
allowed for this walk. Detailed track notes are 
described in South West Tasmania by John 
Chapman. The range can be approached from 
either Scotts Peak Dam, as for the Western 
Arthurs, or by the Huon Track. Scotts Peak is 
recommended as it provides a flat approach 
with interesting views of the surrounding 
ranges. During summer Bushwalkers Transport 
runs an excellent regular bus service along this 
road. 

From Scotts Peak follow the Port Davey Track 
south to Junction Creek then turn east and 
follow the Arthur Plains track to Two Mile Creek 
to camp. Continue to follow the track east to 
Cracroft Crossing. From the shelter hut follow 
a very muddy track south-west into a saddle on 
the Razorback Ridge. This provides the first 
view of Federation Peak. The track swings 
south, crossing Strike Creek, and continues to 
the foot of Luckmans Lead. Camp at the good 
camping area near Pass Creek. Climb south up 
the steep ridge to Stuart Saddle. The track then 
deteriorates to a rough route and sidles the 
eastern and then western slopes of the 
Needles, using gullies and terraces to reach the 
open spaces of Goon Moor, Camp on the 
northern or eastern sides of this moor. Continue 
to follow the crest of the range south past the 
Gables and through the rugged Four Peaks to 
Thwaites Plateau. This is an elevated moor 
about one kilometre north-west of Federation 
Peak and has reasonable campsites on its 
northern edge. Without packs follow the moor 
crest south-east, then east along the Southern 
Traverse to the final steep climb to the summit 
of Federation Peak. Care is required on the 
climb and, so far, one walker has fallen and 
been killed. To finish the day a visit to Hanging 
Lake and Geeves Bluff is highly recommended. 
Return to Scotts Peak following the same route 
over the Eastern Arthurs and along the Arthur 
Plains. 

Maps. Old River, 1:100,000 topographic. 
Published by the Tasmanian Lands Department 
(Tasmap), 134 Macquarie Street, Hobart, Tas 
7000. Eastern Arthur Range, 1:25,000, topo¬ 
graphic, Hobart Walking Club. 
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South Coast and 
PortDaveylhicks 

• IN THE SOUTH WEST NATIONAL PARK THERE IS 
a marked walking track along the southern 
coastline called the South Coast Track. This 
connects with the Port Davey Track which leads 
through the river valleys north to Scotts Peak. 



New Harbour Beach, South-west Cape. Bight, Hiddeh 
Bay, South-west Cape. Far right, sunset Oh the 
summit of Frenchmans Cap. Three hundred and fifty 
metre cliffs plunge verticaliy from within metres of 
where the figure Is stahdmg. Michael Collie 

The combination of these two tracks is a classic 
extended walk and is highly recommended to 
walkers of all standards. This walk is less 
exposed compared to many other long bush- 
walks as most of the walking is near the sea 
and on button grass plains. Delays due to the 
weather can still occur as streams flood after 
heavy inland rainfall. The tracks are easy to 
follow and usually very muddy. Twelve to fifteen 
days are required to complete both tracks. This 
is not a circuit walk and requires the use of 
public transport. During the summer this is 
provided by Bushwalkers Transport to both ends 
of the track. The southern access point is 
Cockle Creek, which is 100 kilometres south of 
Hobart. The northern access point is Scotts 
Peak, used for both the Western Arthurs and 
Federation Peak. Detailed track notes are 
described in South West Tasmania by John 
Chapman. The walk can easily be completed 
in either direction. The north-south direction is 
preferable as it leaves some of the more 
interesting areas until near the end. 

From Scotts Peak follow the Port Davey Track 
south to camp at Junction Creek. Follow the 
track west, past the Western Arthurs to 
Crossing River, and then to camp in the Spring 
River valley. The track leads south-west to the 
Lost World Plateau then south to cross Spring 
River to camp. Continue south to camp at 
Bathurst Narrows, then south again next day 
to camp at Melaleuca. An easy half day leads 
to Cox Bight, the first of the ocean beaches and 
a pleasant overnight stop. Follow the beach 
then the button grass plains east to camp at 
Louisa River, at the foot of the Ironbound Range. 
Climb steeply over the Ironbounds and down 
to camp near the shelter hut at Little Deadmans 
Bay. A pleasant day’s walk east along beaches 
and plains leads to camps at Osmiridium Beach 
or Surprise Bay. This area is worth exploring, 
and it is only a half day to the next camp at the 
east end of Granite Beach. Another climb leads 
east over the muddy South Cape Range to a 



camp at South Cape Rivulet. For the final half 
day follow the route along the beach and rocks 
then inland across the plains to Cockle Creek. 

Maps. Old River and South Cape, 1:100,000, 
topographic, Tasmap. 

South-west Cape 

• THE SOUTH-WESTERN CORNER OF THE STATE 
has a spectacular rugged cape which juts out 
for three kilometres into the Southern Ocean. 
Near the cape are several interesting beaches 
and high headlands, providing classic coastal 
scenery. This circuit has always been one of 
our favourite walks in the South-west, as the 
walking is relatively easy and the weather 
conditions are often pleasant compared to the 
higher inland ranges. There are no marked 
tracks, but the major route is well used and 
fairly easy to follow. The circuit begins and ends 
at Melaleuca in the south-western corner of the 
South West National Park. It Is possible to 
approach Melaleuca by the South Coast or Port 
Davey Tracks (see previous walk) or to fly in by 
light aircraft. Tasair or Par-Avion can be 
chartered, but all flights are dependent on the 
weather conditions (like everything else in the 
South-west!). Six to ten days should be allowed 
for the full circuit; the suggested itinerary is for 
eight days. Detailed track notes are found in 
South West Tasmania by John Chapman. 

From Melaleuca walk south across the open 
button grass plains (it is not necessary to follow 
the South Coast Track) to New Harbour to 
camp. Next day follow the ridges and bays west 
for half a day past Hidden Beach to Ketcham 
Bay to camp. Another half day leads over the 
Amy Range to Wilson Bight to camp again. 


These bays are so lovely that it is worth 
spending some time there instead of passing 
through quickly. From Wilson Bight visit South-, 
west Cape as a day trip. Next day walk north 
along the South-west Cape Range and descend 
west to camp at Window Pane Bay. An old 
staked track can then be followed north to 
Noyhener Beach. It is worth visiting Stephens 
Bay and Hilliard Head as another day trip, then 
a long day’s walk east across the low ranges 
and plains brings you back to Melaleuca. 

Maps. Old River, South West Cape and Port 
Davey, 1:100,000, topographic, Tasmap. 

Frenchmans Cap 
Circuit 

• THIS ABRUPT WHITE MOUNTAIN STANDS ON 
the southern side of the Lyell Highway close to 
Queenstown. It has always been a popular peak 
with bushwalkers. Combined with a visit to the 
Irenabyss Gorge on the Franklin River, it makes 
an enjoyable bushwalk on marked tracks. Some 
of the route is very muddy, and Li-Los should 
be carried for exploring the gorge and for 
crossing the Franklin River, Four to six days are 
required to complete this walk. The walk is not 
quite a complete circuit as it starts near Artists 
Hill on the Lyell Highway 29 kilometres west of 
Derwent Bridge, and ends at Victoria Pass a 
further 25 kilometres west. Redline Coaches 
operates a Monday-to-Saturday bus service 
along this highway all year. Detailed track notes 
are found in Cradle Mountain National Park by 
John Siseman and John Chapman. 
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From Artists Hill follow the walking track to 
a flying fox over the Franklin River then south¬ 
west over Mt Mullens to the Loddon River. This 
is a good place for the first night’s camp for late 
starters. Continue along the walking track to 
Lake Vera and on to Lake Tahune to camp. Next 
day climb Frenchmans Cap as a side trip, and 
explore the area. Climb to the Lions Head and 
descend north-west along the open ridge, 
following a rough track to the Franklin River. 
Use a Li-Lo to cross the river to camp. Explore 
the Irenabyss Gorge for the afternoon. Climb 
steeply on to a hill then follow the twisting ridge 
northwards to Flat Bluff. Continue north on to 
the Raglan Range Track and descend, via Bubs 
Hill, to the Lyell Highway at Victoria Pass. 

Maps. Franklin, 1:100,000, topographic, and 
Frenchmans Cap, 1:50,000, topographic, Tas- 
map. 

TraveOerand 

ChepeRanges 

• THE CRADLE MOUNTAIN-LAKE ST CLAIR 
National Park (the Reserve) has an endless 
variety of extended bushwalks. In recent years 
routes coming across the Central Plateau from 
the Walls of Jerusalem have been popular. This 
circuit walk around the southern end of the 
Reserve is as enjoyable as any of the other long 
walks in this park. Most of this route is exposed 
to the (often poor) weather, and traverses alpine 
moors and lakes, craggy peaks and a mild 
amount of scrub. The walk starts and ends at 
Cynthia Bay, which is the main Ranger station 


at the southern end of the park. A regular bus 
service operated by Redline Coaches passes 
Derwent Bridge, six kilometres to the south. Ten 
to twelve days are needed for this circuit. There 
are no track notes to most of the route. Useful 
information about the park and tracks around 
Pine Valley are contained in Cradle Mountain 
National Park by John Siseman and John 
Chapman. 

From Cynthia Bay follow the main road south¬ 
east for three kilometres then turn north and 
walk a further three kilometres to the dam and 
pumping station at the southern end of Lake St 
Clair. Cross the dam wall and walk north 
through light forest, climbing gradually up on 
to the Traveller Range. Camp near Mt Ida. Next 
day, (without packs) climb Mt Ida then continue 
with packs northwards across the maze of lakes 
that cover the range. Camp near the Orion 
Lakes. Next day descend steeply into Du Cane 
Gap then climb abruptly north on to Falling 


Mountain. Follow the range crest westwards to 
camp in the sunken bowl on top of Mt Massif. 
Scramble south through Big Gun Pass, climb 
Mt Geryon’s North Peak as a side trip and follow 
the Labyrinth south to camp near Lake Ophion. 
If weather and time permit it is worth while 
climbing Walled Mountain, which stands to the 
west. Continue south over the Minotaur and Mt 
Gould to the Gould Plateau and descend using 
the tracks to Narcissus Hut. Follow the tracks 
south-west over Byron Gap to Lake Petrarch. 
Leave the tracks and walk south across the 
plains and through light forest to Lake Hermione 
to camp. Walk west through light forest to an 
unnamed lake, then south-west up on to the 
highest section of the Cheyne Range. Follow the 
open tops south, then a short scrub bash leads 
to a large unnamed lake three kilometres north 
of Mt Gell and camp. Follow the ridge south to 
Mt Gell then descend steeply north-east to the 
lakes below, and camp at the outlet of the 
second lake. This unnamed lake is known by 
bushwalkers as Lake Australia. Follow the creek 
downstream to Lake Undine, wade along its 
shores, then follow the button grass plains 
south-east to Lake Dixon to camp. Walk east 
through open forest following a faint track to 
meet the Rufus Canal Road. Follow this road 


for three kilometres to the Navarre River, turn 
north-west and follow the foot track up on to 
Mt Rufus, then descend east along the track 
back to Cynthia Bay, 

Maps. Cradle Mtn-Lake St Clair National Park, 
1:100,000, topographic, Du Cane, 1:25,000, 
topographic, Tasmap. 

Franklandand 

WilmotRanges 

• THE FRANKLAND AND WILMOT RANGES TOWER 
over the western edge of Lake Redder Dam in 
the South West National Park. The crests of 
these ranges are a mixture of open moors. 


craggy peaks and thick scrub bands typical of 
the South-west. This traverse is highly 
recommended for experienced bushwalkers. 
There are several beautiful lakes and a couple 
of very spectacular peaks to climb. The traverse 
is not a circuit and requires seven to ten days 
to complete. From the north the walk starts from 
the Serpentine Dam, 13 kilometres west of 
Strathgordon. There is no public transport to 
this dam, but if required a special booking can 
be made with Bushwalkers Transport. The 
southern end of the walk is Scotts Peak, where 
the regular Bushwalkers Transport bus can 
be met. It is best to walk from north to south, 
as transport Is much easier to arrange. Detailed 
track notes are described in South West Tas¬ 
mania by John Chapman. 

From the Serpentine Dam climb steeply west 
to the crest of the Wilmot Range, then walk 
south over Mt Sprent and on to camp at Islet 
Lake. This is a very long day without reasonable 
intermediate campsites. Continue south on to 
the Frankland Range to camp near Sceptre 
Lake. Climb Coronation Peak as a short side trip 
and walk south-east over Double Peak and 
continue on to camp on Citadel Shelf near the 
Moat. The Citadel can be climbed as a side trip 
and requires some rockclimbing skills to ascend 
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its west face. Continue to foilow the range 
south-east over Greycap to some rather rough 
camping areas in Frankiand Saddie. An 
easy ciimb south-east ieads to the summit of 
Frankiand Peak. Descend very steeply east 
from the summit to the saddle below. This 
requires some rockclimbing. Continue east over 
Secheron Peak and walk easily along to 
Terminal Peak. Descend south-east to camp 
near Lake Pedder Dam. Follow the dam shore 
south then east to Scotts Peak to meet the 
Bushwalkers Transport bus. 

Maps. Olga, Wedge and Old River, 1:100,000, 
topographic, Tasmap. 
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Denisons, Spires 
andKingWlam 
Traverse 

• THESE THREE SMALL RANGES PROVIDE SOME 
excellent walking in the area to the south of the 
Lyell Highway, with a mixture of button grass 
plains, craggy peaks and a small amount of 
scrub and rainforest. Currently none of this area 
is within a National Park, but hopefully it will 
receive protection in the near future. There are 
several popular short walks, but the classic 
route is to visit all three ranges. Allow eight to 
twelve days to complete the walk, which is not 
a circuit, and requires the use of public 
transport. The southern access point is from 
Timbs Track, on the Strathgordon road, 23 
kilometres west of Maydena. During summer 
Bushwalkers Transport operates a regular bus 
service past the track on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays. The northern access 
point is at King Vi/illiam Creek, on the Lyell 
Highway, 13 kilometres south-west of Derwent 
Bridge. Redline Coaches operates a regular bus 
service in both directions along this highway all 
year from Monday to Saturday. The suggested 
walk is from south to north, but it can easily be 
completed in either direction. 

Follow Timbs Track north for three kilometres 
then turn west to the Florentine River where 
there are ideal campsites for late starters. Cross 
the river using the bridge and follow the track 
heading north (the track heading west leads to 
Adamsville) into the forest then across the 
Gordon Plains to the Gordon River. This has 
large, excellent camping areas for the first 



night’s stop. Cross the river by either wading 
or using the flying fox, and follow the overgrown 
track north to Gordonvale. Some flattened ruins 
are located in this grassy clearing. Continue to 
follow the indistinct track north-west a further 
six kilometres then turn west and climb steeply 
up to Lake Rhona to camp. From the lake climb 
south then swing back north over Great Dome, 
passing Reeds Peak, to Bonds Craig. Descend 
north-west along the obvious spur (a faint track 
helps in the scrub) then walk west across 
Badger Flat to Lake Curly to camp. Some 
parties take two days for this section, camping 
on the north-west side of Bonds Craig. 

From Lake Curly there is an excellent day trip 
to Windy Lake, Shining Mountain, Conical 
Mountain and Mt Curly. Next day move camp 
west to the Reverend Creek valley and visit the 
Flame, the Camel and White Pyramid as 
another side trip. Next day follow the valley of 
the Gell River north-east for 12 kilometres, 
avoiding the scrub where possible, and camp 
near the river. Leave the river where it sweeps 
south-east and climb up on to an old airstrip 
on top of the hill. Follow the old track north for 
nine kilometres, passing a second airstrip, to the 
major creek east of Mt King William III. Push 
west through the scrub and climb the spur one 
kilometre north of the mountain. Camp can be 
made on the range just north of the spur. Follow 
the crest of the King William Range north over 
Mt King William II and down through forest into 
the deep gap of Top End River. The small lake 
provides a good campsite. Climb north through 
the scrub then follow the alpine moors north 
to Mt King William I. Descend north-east, 
following the track markers for one and a half 
kilometres, then turn left (north) and follow the 
foot track to the Lyell Highway. 

Maps. Wedge and Nive, 1:100,000, topo¬ 
graphic, Tasmap. 


• THE ELDON RANGE IS A RUGGED, LITTLE- 
known range on the south-western edge of the 
Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park. 
It consists of jagged peaks, lakes, thick scrub 
and forest and is recommended for experi¬ 
enced off-track bushwalkers. It receives very 
few visitors because both ends of the range are 
flanked by dense vegetation. It is usual to walk 
from west to east, allowing the prevailing west¬ 
erly winds to blow from behind. Access is from 
the Lyell Highway, which is the Hobart-to- 
Queenstown road. Redline Coaches operates 
a Monday-to-Saturday bus service in both 
directions along this highway. This is very useful 
as the traverse is not a circuit and the bus 
conveniently passes each end. Parties should 
allow six to nine days to complete the full 
traverse. There are no published notes on the 
range, but an interesting article in Tasmanian 
Tramp no 25 provides some information. The 
western end of the route starts at the King River 
Bridge, 13 kilometres east of Queenstown. The 
eastern end of the route is at Cynthia Bay, six 
kilometres north of Derwent Bridge. 

From the King River Bridge follow the east 
bank of the river upstream using some old 
roads, button grass plains, and then the forest 
along the river bank to avoid the thick scrub 
called ‘the Lawns'. This leads to the river 
junction east of Marble Bluff and makes a 
reasonable campsite. It takes about half a day 
to walk from the road to the junction. Continue 
upstream for one kilometre along the north 
branch of the Eldon River, climb east then north¬ 
east through the scrub to Eldon Peak. Most 
parties camp beside the small tarns near the 
summit. Follow the main range eastwards 
through a deep saddle then north-east to Eldon 
Bluff. This part of the range provides very rough 
walking over huge boulders, scree and alpine 
scrub. From the small saddle between the twin 













summits of Eldon Bluff descend the very steep 
gully west to Lake Ewart (a rope may be 
needed). This provides good camping after a 
long day from Eldon Peak. From the lake walk 
south through the scrub for one kilometre then 
follow the broad ridge east. The route now 
follows the twisting scrubby ridge towards High 
Dome and there is reasonable camping at the 
small lake south of this peak. It is worth while 
climbing High Dome if time permits. Continue 
to follow the twisting ridge south then eastwards 
over Pyramid Mountain and Little Sugarloaf to 
Coal Hill. From Coal Hill descend directly to 
Lake Mingundie. From High Dome to the lake 
requires about two days’ walking without any 
obvious camping areas, and a rough campsite 
will be necessary. From Lake Mingundie walk 
east across the plains to Lake Petrarch and 
follow the tracks south to Cynthia Bay. This is 
the main Ranger station for the southern end 
of the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National 
Park. Next morning it is a short, six kilometre, 
walk to Derwent Bridge to catch the Redline 
bus. 

Maps. Franklin, Sophia and Cradle Mtn-Lake 
St Clair National Park, 1:100,000, topographic, 
Tasmap. 


VanishingFalls 

• LOCATED ON THE EASTERN EDGE OF THE 
South West National Park, these falls are 
surrounded by dense scrub and have only been 
visited by very experienced bushwalkers. The 
falls are spectacular, about 70 metres high, and 
below them the river disappears underground 
into the limestone. This is a long rough trip and 
14 to 18 days are required to complete it. It is 
not a circuit. The northern access is the 
Farmhouse Creek Track, located 25 kilometres 
west of Geeveston. The southern access is 
from Lune River, which is 15 kilometres north 
of Cockle Creek and has a regular bus service. 


provided by Bushwalkers Transport, during the 
summer. It is best to start from Farmhouse 
Creek, and Bushwalkers Transport can be 
booked for this approach. There are no detailed 
notes for the first half of the walk. For the 
second half a detailed description is found in 
South West Tasmania by John Chapman. 

Follow the Farmhouse Creek Track south¬ 
west for four kilometres then turn left (south) 
and follow a marked track south to Lake Sydney 
to camp. Climb on to the Boomerang and Mt 
Bobs, then follow the untracked scrubby ridge 
of Bobs Knobs south to the Salisbury River. This 
will take two to three days of very rough walking. 
Follow the river bed upstream for half a day to 
Vanishing Falls, then upstream for two kilo¬ 
metres, then walk south south-west through the 
scrub. Take advantage of the less scrubby 
slopes, and after three kilometres you meet the 
Salisbury River. Aerial photos help navigation. 
Follow the river upstream for four kilometres 


beauty. Very few bushwalkers have ever visited 
this coast and there are no tracks. The walking 
consists of rocky scrambles, ‘beach bashing', 
button grass plains and the inevitable scrub 
bashes. Most of the rivers are easily waded 
except after heavy rainfalls, and a lightweight 
Li-Lo should be carried for deep crossings. 
Parties should allow 22 to 30 days for a full 
traverse of the coast. Most parties will require 
air drops, and Point Hibbs, Low Rocky Point and 
Bond Bay are suitable sites. Permission for this 
is required from Tasmania’s National Parks & 
Wildlife Service, which will provide details of its 
requirements. The walk starts from Strahan 
where it is necessary to arrange with a 
commercial tour boat to be dropped on the 
south side of Macquarie Harbour near 
Wellington Head. The traverse finishes at Scotts 
Peak where the Bushwalkers Transport bus can 
be met during summer. There are no track notes 
available for this route. 



to a ten metre waterfall, then climb south up 
scrubby slopes to the large saddle known as 
PB Low Camp, on the eastern side of 
Precipitous Bluff. From the falls to the Low 
Camp will take two to three days. Climb 
Precipitous Bluff as an easy day trip. Follow the 
rough tracks eastward along the Southern 
Ranges, camping at Wylly Plateau, Ooze Lake, 
and Moonlight Creek, Descend to Mystery 
Creek and out to Ida Bay to meet the 
Bushwalkers Transport bus. 

Maps. Huon and South East Cape, 1:100,000, 
topographic, Tasmap. 

West Coast 
Traverse 

• THE TRAVERSE OF THE WEST COAST FROM 
Macquarie Harbour south to Port Davey is one 
of the longest and most enjoyable walks in the 
State. There are no high mountains or lakes, but 
the isolation of this rugged coastline has its own 


From Wellington Head follow the vehicle 
track north-west to visit the Cape Sorell 
lighthouse. Follow the coast south. The tracks 
soon end and it is about five days’ easy walk 
along the beaches and coastal plains to Point 
Hibbs. South of the point the coastline becomes 
very rugged and is backed by thick scrub. It is 
a slow eight to ten days to Low Rocky Point. 
Continue easily east then south-east along the 
coast for another six to seven days to Kelly 
Basin and Bond Bay. It is worth while visiting 
Davey Head as a day trip for its magnificent 
views of Port Davey. From Bond Bay walk north 
for six kilometres then swim across the Davey 
River (Li-Los are helpful) to Settlement Point. 
Follow the plains for a further six kilometres to 
camp at and visit Davey Gorge. Walk east 
across the low hills and plains over Davey SL 
to meet the Port Davey Track and camp in the 
Spring River valley. Follow the track north-east 
to Junction Creek to camp and out to Scotts 
Peak to meet the Bushwalkers Transport bus. 

Maps. Cape Sorell, Spero, Olga, Port Davey 
and Old River, 1:100,000 topographic, Tas- 
map.Mf 

John and Monica Chapman (see Contributors in Wild nos 1 and 
25) are among Australia's most travelled bushwalking writers. 
John is particularly well known for his books of Tasmanian track 
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Barry Holcombe discusses the 
science of keeping warm 


• READERS WILL HAVE NOTICED THAT THE 
language used to describe outdoor 
clothing has become increasingiy more 
technical over the last few years. This is 
partly due to innovations in fibre 
engineering, but it is aiso a response to 
a change in consumer demand. Walkers 
and skiers want the best possible gear, 
and the traditional wool shirt and oilskin 
are facing stiff competition. 

What is it about clothing that keeps us 
warm? Why do we feei more comfortable 
in some ciothing than others? How do 
modern products compare with those of 
the past? 

Why we must keep warm 

Putting aside the demands of modesty 
and fashion, clothing is essential for us to 
survive in climates outside the tropics. The 
temperature of our vital organs must stay 
close to 37“C to function properly. A rise 
or fall of only a few degrees in the 
temperature of the body core disrupts the 
metaboiic system so extensively that 
unless steps are quickly taken, the 
outcome can be fatal. 

The conversion of energy stored in the 
body into physical motion is very 
inefficient, and produces a lot of waste 
heat. The amount varies enormously with 
different activities, which is shown in 
Table 1. 

All this heat must be passed into the 
surroundings to prevent the core 
temperature rising. The body has an 
elaborate system to control the rate it 
loses heat. By varying blood flow to 
control skin temperature, and encouraging 
the evaporation of perspiration from the 
skin surface, the core temperature is kept 
constant. 


Table 1. Relative heat output 


activity units of output 


sleeping 1.0 

sitting at rest 1.5 

typewriting rapidly 2.2 

walking at 4.2 km/h 3.1 

walking at 6 km/h 4.6 

swimming 7.7 

climbing stairs 16.9 


The rate of non-evaporative heat loss 
from the body is determined by the 
difference in temperature between the 
core and its surroundings, and the amount 
of insulation in between. The body adjusts 
its skin temperature by changing blood 


flow to the tissue just below the surface, 
and involuntary adjustment is possible for 
a reasonably wide range of conditions 
without us sensing discomfort. As an 
example. Figure 1 illustrates the case of 
a person in a room with an air temperature 
of 20“C, showing how the temperature 
decreases through the various 
components. 

Figure 1. Heat loss through clothing 

Air 



The solid area indicates how the skin 
temperature alters to accommodate the 
different heat flows during a range of 
activity levels when no clothing is added 
or removed. Ambient temperatures above 
about 25°C do not require clothing for 
comfort when activity is low. Below this, 
we must add clothing to lower the heat 
loss, or increase the level of activity and 
thus the heat output so that conditions 
can be brought back into the range that 
the body can cope with. 


Table 2. Conductivity of textile fibres 


Material 

Air 

Clothing 

Polyester 

Polypropylene 

PVC 

V\/ool 

Acrylic 

Nylon 

Rayon 

Cotton 

Water 


Conductivity 
relative to air 

1.5-2 

5 

5 


8 

§ 

11 

18 

33 


What is insulation? 

The thermal insulation of a material is 
its resistance to heat flow. The greater the 
insulation, the lower the heat flow, or for 
a given heat flow, the greater difference 
in temperature between opposite sides of 
the material. 

Textiles are mixtures of air and fibres, 
with air comprising as much as 95% of 
the total volume of loose, open materials 


such as underwear and jacket padding. 
With densely woven fabrics the proportion 
of air decreases, although generally not 
below about 60-70%. Heat flow by 
convection and infra-red radiation through 



On Lake St Clair, Tasmania, in June. Phil Hill collection 
most textile materials is negiigibie, 
although some exceptions wiil be 
discussed later. Almost all heat flows by 
conduction through the air and fibres. 

Since textiles consist mainly of air, their 
thermal properties are much closer to 
those of air than fibres. As Table 2 shows, 
most fibres conduct heat between five and 
ten times more rapidly than air, and yet 
clothing fabrics only conduct heat one and 
a half to two times more rapidly. 

Warmth to the touch 

Some fabrics feel warmer to touch than 
others. A crisp cotton shirt donned first 
thing on a cold morning causes the goose- 
bumps to rise far more than a brushed 
cotton singlet. This cold feeling does not 
last long, and is due to a sensation 
sometimes called ‘warmth to the touch’. 

When warm skin and cold clothing are 
first brought into contact, heat flows from 
the skin into the surface of the clothing, 
raising the clothing temperature. The heat 
flow is rapid at first, then decreases as the 
garment warms up to body temperature. 
The more rapid the initial heat flow, the 
more aware we are of the fabric being 
cold. The rate of heat flow during this 
warming period depends mainly on the 













area of contact between skin and clothing. 

Cotton or silk sheets are examples of 
fabrics which normally feel cool when first 
touched. They have a smooth surface with 
very few protruding fibres, and the area 
of contact is high. Cotton flannelette, wool 
knitwear and brushed or raised woven 
fabrics all have soft, hairy surfaces which 
feel warm at first touch because the skin 
makes contact with a relatively small 
number of projecting fibres. 

This phenomenon can be misleading. 
Cotton flannelette, which has an agree- 
abie ‘touch’ warmth, is not thick enough 
if worn on its own to keep the body warm 
in extremes of cold, whereas a down-filled 
jacket with a smooth liner fabric chills the 
skin when first donned, but insulates the 
body very well against cold. Warmth to the 
touch should not be confused with the 
warmth resulting from good insulation. 

Clothing and warmth 

The body temperature regulation 
system responds to the total clothing 
insulation it ‘feels’. The insulation of 
various clothing items compared to a 
lightweight cotton shirting materiai is 
shown in the table below. The effective 
insulation at any point is not just the sum 
of the insulation of individual clothing 
layers. Research has shown that for an 
average man wearing a business suit, the 
measured insulation of the clothing is 
approximately 17% of the total insulation 
surrounding him when he is at rest. The 
other 83% is made up of air trapped 
between garments and between skin and 
underwear, and air at the outer surface of 
the clothing, called the ‘boundary layer’. 

Table 3: Typical clothing insulation 

Insulation relative 


Item to cotton shirting 

Cotton shirting 1 

Lightweight worsted suiting 2 

Medium weight suiting 6 

Light overcoat 8 

Heavyweight suiting 9 

Light wool pullover 10 

Boundary air layer 10 

Velour overcoat 15 

Heavy wool pullover 20 

Jacket padding 20 

Pile jacket 45 


In loose-fitting clothing, body movement 
causes heat to be lost by what is known 
as ‘bellows ventilation’, or air circulation 


by pumping. Back and forth movement of 
the clothing relative to the skin causes air 
to flow along underneath the garment, 
picking up heat as it passes the skin and 
carrying it out through openings at the 
neck, sleeves and so on. In these 
conditions, the measured insulation of the 
clothing may bear little relation to the 
apparent insulation. 

To use the example of the man in a 
business suit again, when his activity 
increases from resting to walking, bellows 
ventilation reduces his total insulation so 
that the insulation of his suit now makes 
up 25% of the total. The influence of the 
insulation of trapped air layers decreases 
as the clothing thickness is increased to 
cope with colder conditions, and 
measured clothing insulation may reach 
80-90% with Arctic clothing systems. 

Increasing wind speed changes the 
insulation of clothing in a number of ways, 
of which the most significant is the 
increase in heat loss by convection from 
the clothing surface. It also reduces the 
thickness of the boundary air layer and 
thus decreases the total resistance of the 
clothing. In addition, an outer garment 
which is permeable to air will allow cold 


Figure 2; Textiles and insulation 



outside air to be forced into the clothing 
on the windward side, and warm air from 
within the clothing to pass out through the 
opposite side, reducing the effective 
insulation of the clothing. Forced air flow 
can be avoided by wearing outer gar¬ 
ments which are very tightly woven. They 
should not be completely Impermeable, as 
this blocks the passage of evaporated 
sweat. A good fit at openings such as 
cuffs, neck and waist will also reduce wind 
penetration. 


The contribution of air and fibre to 
thermal insulation in textiles is shown in 
Figure 2. A still air layer has an insulation 
shown by the upper line. As the thickness 
of the air layer increases, so does the 
insulation. The points plotted on the graph 
represent the measured resistance of 
typical apparel textiles made from a wide 
range of fibre types. Put simply, the 
insulation of the air layer at any thickness 
has been reduced by the introduction of 
fibre. The points all lie on or near a straight 
line, irrespective of the fibre they are made 
from, showing that thickness has a far 
greater influence on insulation than fibre 
type. 

Good insulation is produced from fibres 
which can be made into thick, lightweight, 
flexibie fabrics or fillings which restrict air- 
circulation and retain their shape and 
thickness. Fibre thermal properties are of 
secondary importance. 

Thermal insulation is generally meas¬ 
ured in apparatus which sets up a 
constant temperature difference through 
the textile. In practice, conditions are 
rarely constant, and laboratory measure¬ 
ments of this type are only a guide to the 
way in which products perform in use. The 
air inside fabric may move under the 
action of outside wind pressure or during 
activity, reducing the insulation of the 
garment. 

Fibres and insulation 

Given the relatively minor role of fibres 
in the insulation of a product, how do 
developments in fibre technoiogy change 
the picture? Going back to Figure 1, it is 
clear that it is not possible to increase the 
insulation of a given thickness of material 
beyond that of an equivalent thickness of 
air. Properties which can vary between 
products include the thermal conductivity, 
reflective properties, diameter of the fibres 
from which it is made, and the amount of 
fibre in the material. 

The thermal conductivities of textile 
fibres are several times greater than the 
conductivity of air and, with the possible 
exception of cotton, are all very similar. 
Since air makes up most of the structure 
anyway, identical products made up in 
different fibres will have very similar 
thermal properties. Choosing a product 
made from a fibre with low conductivity 
is not sufficient to ensure good insulation. 

Woven or knitted structures very rarely 
consist of less than 10% fibre. Too little 
fibre detracts from essential textile 
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properties, particularly shape and size 
retention. This is not a problem with filling 
materials which are normally stitched 
inside a woven cover and may contain as 
little as 2% or 3% fibre. However, 
reducing the proportion of fibre below 
about 5% leads to an increase in heat 
flow by infra-red radiation. This mode of 
heat flow also depends on the potential of 
the fibre surface to absorb radiation. Infra¬ 
red absorption is very high for fibres. 

Infra-red radiation decreases with 
decreasing fibre diameter. The great 
advantages of down as an insulator are its 
ability to return to its original volume after 
being stored in a compressed state, and 
the fineness of its structure. Down has a 
quill or stem with a diameter of about 20 
micrometres, and protruding from this are 
a great number of fine, fibre-like barbules 
about seven micrometres in diameter. The 
average diameter is much lower than 
most apparel fibres. 

One recent innovation in outdoor 
insulation is hollow fibres. These are 
claimed to trap additional air in the core, 
and so give better insulation. The typical 
applications for these fibres are low-bulk 
materials such as filling for sleeping bags 
and jackets, where the fibre often makes 
up less than 5% of the total volume of the 
product. Replacing part of the fibre with 
air reduces the proportion of conduction 
through the fibres, but with so little fibre 
present anyway, the improvement in 
insulation is marginal. 

In the last few years there has been a 
growing promotion of products intended 
for warmth using the catch-word ‘thermal’. 
The term was first used many years ago 
for the promotion of PVC, sometimes 
called chlorofibre, and has since been 
taken up by other fibre manufacturers. A 
considerable mystique was built around 
chlorofibres, based on claims of superior 
warmth, zero moisture absorption and a 
few vague therapeutic properties as well. 
Whilst this was an original and very 
successful marketing approach, it is now 
generally recognized that fibres play a 
secondary role in warmth, and to regard 
any fibre as superior to all others is not 
justified. 

In discussing marginal differences 
between products or fibres, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that very small 
differences in thickness will achieve the 
same effect as substantial changes in 
fibre or material properties. Further, some 


materials undergo significant changes in 
thickness'resulting from repeated cycles 
of wear and cleaning, and may ultimately 
not perform as well as a product with 
apparently similar or even inferior 
properties when new. 

Moisture and insulation in fibres 

We are all familiar with the hazards of 
chill from wet clothing. This comes about 
largely because the air trapped between 
the fibres in the clothing is replaced by 



times greater thermal conductivity than 
air, and three to four times that of textile 
fibres. Hence the clothing becomes a 
good conductor, and looses its insulating 
capability. If completely saturated, the 
garment may also cling to the skin or other 
layers of clothing, and take away the 
insulation of the air normally held between 
garments or against the skin. 

Some fibres absorb moisture into their 
molecular structure, and in the process 
give off heat. When the moisture is 
released, heat is taken up. This property, 
known as ‘hygroscopicity’, is character¬ 
istic of natural fibres such as wool and 
cotton. Wool can absorb up to 35% of its 
dry weight in water before the fabric 
appears wet. The thermal conductivity of 
the fibre changes with the amount of 
water absorbed, and so in situations 
where small amounts of moisture are 


taken up in the clothing from sweat or rain 
penetration, the insulating properties of 
hygroscopic fibres will decrease slightly. 
With non-absorbing fibres, this moisture 
is present in the fabric structure as liquid, 
and displaces some of the air, so that the 
insulation of the garment is decreased 
substantially. 

The effect of hygroscopic fibres on 
warmth is also apparent when conditions 
are changing, as when passing from a 
warm, dry room into a cold, moist outdoor 
atmosphere. During this transition there 
is a slight warming of the garment, which 
behaves as a buffer against the change 
in air temperature. Hygroscopic fibres also 
have the capacity to buffer changes in 
moisture within the clothing. 

The absorption of moisture causes 
fibres to swell in diameter. There is a 
misunderstanding that this swelling closes 
off the air spaces in the fabric and inhibits 
the passage of moisture evaporating from 
the skin. However the change in diameter 
of the wool fibre, for example, is about 
16% from bone dry to saturated, corres¬ 
ponding to a fibre volume increase of 
about 35%. In underwear or normal 
apparel, this increase is not enough to 
displace more than a small proportion of 
the air from the fabric, and the change in 
moisture loss is marginal. 

This property is used to advantage in 
a rain-resistant product known as cotton 
ventile, which is an extremely densely 
woven fabric with little space between 
fibres. When exposed to water, the cotton 
fibres swell and decrease the size of the 
pores, resisting the passage of liquid 
water, but still allowing the fabric to 
breathe. 

Given a few basic facts about the 
warmth of textiles, it is not difficult to apply 
common sense and evaluate the potential 
performance of different products. Factors 
which need to be considered in choosing 
clothing for warmth are thickness and 
amount of body coverage, weight, the fit, 
both around the body and at the wrists, 
neck, waist and so on, freedom of body 
movement, and permeability of the outer 
surface. Most of these factors are the 
result of careful textile manufacturing 
processes, and it is not possible to 
nominate a single fibre type as superior 
in all respects. Each has advantages and 
disadvantages. Hr 

This article explains how clothing insulates. Future articles will 
discuss the role of clothing in the dispersion of perspiration. 
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KAYAK 



A remarkable 
Arnhem Land 
sea kayak 
odyssey, by 
John Boardman 


• THE COAST AND ISLANDS OF TROPICAL 
Australia are a wonderland for the sea 
kayakist. Off the north-east corner of 
Arnhem Land in the Northern Territory is 
a long, narrow chain of continental 
islands, the Wessels and Cunningham 
groups. Between two of the islands in this 
archipeiago is a surprisingly straight, 
rocky channel only 40-60 metres in width 


Wall. The three to four metre tides on the 
eastern side of these isiands do not 
necessariiy coincide with tides of up to six 
or seven metres on the other. The 
resulting tidal surges have given Cugari 
Rip a notorious reputation, and we were 

From top: ready for the voyage (note the furled sail 
behind the paddler), Yolngu youngster hunting fish, 
and the edible seed of the sterculla or peanut trr- 


















advised to use extreme caution if we 
intended using this passage. 

Low early morning light accentuated 
the coiours of the high striking ciiffs we 
paddied below on the way to the Hole in 
the Wail. As we rounded the last headland 



Top, even in a relatively calm sea a kayak and paddler 
seem to be swallowed by the rise and fall of the waves. 
Above, Garrurru prepares to remove the belly shell 
of a large turtle he speared. Right, putting the 
flhlshing touches to a bark painting. 

the sea became rougher and more 
confused. From a kayak the horizon is 
very short, and in choppy seas a 
companion or iandmarks, while quite 
ciose, can disappear, obscured by waves. 
So for some time it was impossibie to see 
any break in the coastiine and the opening 
to Hoie in the Wail was, according to the 
map and compass taped to the deck of 
the kayak, ‘somewhere over there’. 

After the neck craning and head 
twisting which is a necessary part of sea 
kayak navigation in these conditions, the 
opening to Hoie in the Waii became visible 
—so did the boii that seemed to guard the 



entrance and what appeared to be calm, 
clear water beyond. 

Boils are a phenomenon in the sea that 
a kayakist would prefer to see well to port, 
starboard or astern—waves without any 
particular direction or logic, steep-sided 
peaks of water which seem to erupt from 
the sea then drop just as quickly away into 
hollows. Tossed haphazardly, unable to 
anticipate, the natural reaction is to paddle 
like crazy to get through and out of it as 
soon as possible, which we did. 

The boil ended abruptly, almost along 
a straight line, but the calm beyond was, 
in fact, a rapidly moving sheet of water, 
the tidal surge coming through the Hole 
in the Wall. With its nose into the surge 
and its rear still in the boil, the kayak 
began ferry-gliding towards the rocks and 
disaster on the right. A hard-left rudder 
finally and thankfully brought the craft 
across into a back eddy. We used the back 
eddies for occasional rest and easy 
progress wherever possible. Trying to 
paddle against the main current was out 
of the question and even towards the edge 
of the channel continuous power stroking 
and fine rudder control often brought only 
slow, laborious progress. 

Perseverence finally brought us through 


Hole in the Wall and into a calm, sandy 
bay where we beached at a likely 
campsite. After lightening the kayaks of 
our water and some camping gear they 
were, as usual, carried beyond high water 
mark. We set up camp in a shady clump 
of trees behind the beach dunes, made 
ourselves comfortable through the heat of 
the afternoon, cooked and ate a large 
hearty meal, chatted around the campfire 
and slept soundly. 

On most of our paddling days we did not 
experience the extreme conditions and 
excitement of our journey to and through 
Hole in the Wall. For much of the ten 
weeks spent on the trip the weather and 
seas were calm and favourable. 
Occasionally we were able to hoist our 
simple but effective square-rigged sails, 
sit back and take in the passing scenery. 
The sails demounted easily, and were 
folded and stowed on the deck behind the 
cockpit. A rudder on the sea kayak 
eliminated the need for correcting strokes, 
allowing the paddler to settle into a steady, 
uniform rhythm. The monotonous 
regularity of this physical activity freed the 
mind for the perusal and contemplation of 
surroundings, life, the universe and 
everything. 













This reverie was occasionally 
Interrupted by a sudden bump against the 
rear of the kayak. Quickly twisting round, 
the dark shape of a shark could often be 
glimpsed, lazily trailing behind. Then the 
paddler would immediately change to an 
ungainly and unorthodox position, with 
hands in the middle of the double-bladed 
paddle, elbows raised, eyes sharpened 
and head swivelling. We guessed that 
perhaps the sharks were taking a half¬ 
hearted taste of the rudder as it flashed 
through the water, then following briefly 
to check out this strange, unpalatable 
newcomer. We also had sharks swim up 
to the side of the kayak, almost bump it 
with their noses, then turn and disappear 
in a violent swirl of water. Few sharks are 
known to take humans and we have not 
heard of an attack on a paddler while in 
a kayak. 

Tropical Australia has another feared 
and often misunderstood resident, the 
salt-water crocodile. Our trip was timed to 
lie outside the mating and nesting 
seasons when these reptiles become 
more territorial and aggressive. Some 
delightful beaches were passed by when 
a suitable campsite could not be found at 
a ‘safe’ distance from creek mouths. 


mangroves or lagoons. One beautiful 
small bay we did not camp at had a school 
of sharks just offshore and an ominous 
salt-water lagoon lying behind the beach 
dunes. 

Our craft, single-person Rosco sea 
kayaks, were spacious and very 
comfortable in the sea. Designed for 
island and coastal touring, their shallow 
draught allowed maximum access to such 
areas by sea, through surf, over coral and 
rock platforms, shallow bays and beaches, 
and up rivers and mangrove creeks. The 


sea kayaks were particularly suited to 
travelling in wilderness areas, since they 
were silent, self-propelled and self- 
contained life support systems. Some of 
the islands we camped on had almost no 
introduced flora or fauna: finding them as 
they may have been before the European 
colonization of Australia, we were happy 
to be able to limit our environmental 
impact to an absolute minimum. 

Paddling an average of once every 
three days also gave us ample opportunity 
for walks through the surrounding country 
and for some of the most exciting fishing 


available in Australia. Even quickly and 
roughly constructed lures of hooks and 
coloured plastic ribbon were effective. On 
one occasion, having hooked and played 
a strong and wily trevally around and 
through rocky snags, what was to be our 
lunch was lying beaten a metre below the 
ledge I was standing on. A black-tipped 
reef shark sped from the depths, its head 
burst from the water at my feet with the 
trevally thrashing in its jaws, then was 
gone, leaving me slack-jawed and shaken. 
But despite cut lines, straightened hooks 


and lost lures, we often enjoyed such 
delights as coral trout still flapping in the 
frying pan. 

Every outing from camp promised the 
discovery of a new wildflower, as much of 
the vegetation came into bloom during our 
ten weeks in the area. Up on the 
headlands, which seem bare from a 
distance, the shrubs growing prostrate in 
response to shearing winds presented a 
patchwork quilt of colours as pleasurable 
to walk through as any landscaped 
rock-garden. 

As well as the wlldflowers amongst the 

















grasses, herbs, shrubs and trees of the 
foreshore dunes, we identified and were 
shown many edible piants and were able 
to supplement our meals with various 
seeds, shoots, roots, leaves, beans and 
fruit. 

As we were able to carry enough water 
for two weeks at most, our supply needed 
to be replenished regulariy. As weil as 
sources we were directed to by locais, we 
came to recognize plants which are good 
indicators of the proximity of fresh water. 
Expioring every dry creek bed 
encountered, we dug hoies in likeiy places 


and visited the same beaches for 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years by 
a method similar to ours and without the 
benefits of twentieth century technoiogy 
was both uplifting and humbling. 

Arnhem Land and the adjacent islands 
are recognized as Aboriginai iand. As part 
of our early preparation we sent cassette 
tapes to the Northern Land Councii and 
various iocal land councils and traditional 
land owners, whereby we introduced 
ourselves and asked permission to visit 
their part of the country. Through the 
outstation movement in the Northern 



One of the few beaches, and therefore campsites, the 
party found among the high cliffs and headlands of 
the windward side of the Wessel Islands. Right, a 
canavalla flower. The beans of this beach vine are 
poisonous if eaten raw, but with boiling become edible 
and were added to many of the party's meals. 

then returned to gather the settled water. 
Though sometimes discoloured, the water 
was usually quite palatabie and aiways 
welcome. 

A stroll along the beach often turned up 
surprises: finding a weathered woomera 
or spear-thrower discarded some time in 
the past by an Aboriginal hunter, a 
bleached section of whale skeleton jutting 
metres out of an established dune, or on 
the way back to camp a crocodile track 
across the beach which was not there on 
the walk out. Once we found the remains 
of a dug-out canoe carved from a single 
log with housings for outriggers and a 
mast. The style conformed to that of the 
Macassans from Sulawesi who hunted 
trepang and traded throughout the area 
during the wet season. To find evidence 
that others had travelled the same seas 


Territory, Aboriginal people are returning 
to their tribal lands and traditional ways 
of life and culture. By these and other 
means they are exercising some control 
over the management and future of their 
land. The name for the people in the area 
we travelled through is Yolngu. Whenever 
Yolngu were encountered at outstations 
along the way we found they usually knew 
we were coming and were always friendly 
and keen to explain their way of life and 
share their knowledge of the land. 
Through their eyes we saw ourselves 
surrounded by plants that were edible or 
used in making everyday implements like 
spears, string and baskets. 

When a turtle was speared we were 
keen to witness its preparation and try this 
new culinary experience. After the killing, 
decapitating and gutting, certain 
intestines were washed in the sea. The 
turtle was stood up on its tail and the 
cleaned intestines were returned, along 
with heated rocks from a fire and certain 
leaves for flavouring. The neck cavity was 


stuffed with grass and the body placed 
over the fire for about 20 minutes, then 
removed and laid on its back. As we 
chewed on the intestines the belly shell 
was cut away and the flesh butchered with 
a knife. Drinking the rich and flavoursome 
soup of blood and juices collected in the 
bottom of the shell is a delight I would 
happily repeat any time. 

One of the group at the last outstation 
we visited was Yalkarriwuy. As a lawman 
and artist he produces special implements 
of ceremonial and ritual significance. Bark 
painting is a traditional art of which 
Aborigines are justifiably proud. We 
tagged along as Yalkarriwuy selected and 
cut away a suitable section of bark from 
the trunk of a stringy bark and placed it 
outside-down on a fire. The bark was taken 
from the fire, flattened under foot and the 
burnt bark scraped away. Stripped sticks 
and bush string were used to clamp the 
ends of the bark, keeping it flat. As we 
walked back to camp Yalkarriwuy picked 
an orchid. Its roots and stems were 



pounded and rubbed into the bark in 
preparation for painting. Colour rocks of 
yellow, red, orange, black and white were 
dipped into a mixture of orchid sap and 
water and rubbed on to a rock pallette. As 
we sat in the shade of a tree a bark 
painting of rich earthy colours emerged 
from Yalkarriwuy’s labours. It was to be a 
present for a relative who was soon to visit 
the area. 

In the short time spent with the Yolngu 
we enjoyed sitting around camp fires 
hearing their stories and occasionally 
telling our own, listening to their songs and 
watching their dances. We are indebted 
to the Yolngu and their land for making our 
trip the fantastic experience it was.nr 


















of our time to get to our present height, 
and they were not sweating at all. It is a 
good thing it is illegal to kill animals in 
National Parks or we may have succumb¬ 
ed to the temptation of mugging them and 
indulging in some good old-fashioned 
horse stealing. The other problem was 
that there were five of us, but only two 
horses. I do not think they realized how 
lucky they were! 

We staggered on upwards, muttering 
and cursing in true bushwalking fashion. 
The only things keeping us going were the 
observation that these things always seem 
much better when you look back on them 


actually see any. 

An early start next morning was reward¬ 
ed by the sight of a mob of brumbies 
crossing the open plain in front of us. 
Wandering along beside the river proved 
to be an attractive alternative to the jeep 
track. Brumby tracks always appeared at 
the right time so we did not have to walk 
through too much of the snake-infested 
tussock grass. Flocks of wood ducks were 
quite common, feeding on the river flats. 
We strolled along the Ingeegoodbee to the 
track junction at Tin Mine Huts, where¬ 
upon we turned west to the Tin Mine 
Creek valley. A campsite was selected 



From left, 'domestic chores' in camp on Tin Mine 
Creek, the remnants of Tin Mine Huts, on top of the 
Pitot after a hot ciimb, and Cowombat Fiat and the 
Cobberas from the Piiot. 

and the fact that to quit now would be a 
waste of the sweat and effort expended 
so far. Of course the sun decided to come 
out for the last 200 vertical metres. It was 
kind of the sun to wait that long. We 
decided to stagger on to the river for 
lunch. 

The Ingeegoodbee was a pleasant sur¬ 
prise. Despite the rather cold water we all 
had a dip to cool off. Lunch-time con¬ 
versation revolved around aching bodies, 
the steepness of the Nine Mile (we 
climbed over 900 metres in about four and 
a half kilometres), how strange it was to 
walk up 900 metres to a river, and the 
cause of the huge piles of horse manure 
we kept coming across. We decided that 
either the brumbies had very regular 
bowel habits or the brumby stallions had 
a lot of territorial disputes. Either way, 
there sure were some huge piles of 
manure. The afternoon was spent strolling 
along beside the Ingeegoodbee until we 
thought it a good idea to camp. That night 
we heard some brumbies go past but, 
despite our best efforts, we did not 


downstream from the bridge and the night 
spent swatting mosquitoes. We held a 
60-second ‘kill-a-thon’ and managed to kill 
about a dozen mosquitoes eaoh! It was 
a case of put on all your clothing and 
bathe in repellent. The persistent little 
devils kept trying to bite us through our 
clothes. The March flies decided to join 
in to provide a bit of variety, allowing us 
to alternate between swatting mosquitoes 
and smearing March flies on various parts 
of our bodies. 

Next morning it was on with the day 
packs and off to the Pilot. We followed the 
Cowombat Fire Track until we crossed the 
creek flowing out of the saddie between 
the Pilot and Little Pilot. Climbing up next 
to the creek eventually brought us out on 
the summit of the Pilot. We joined the four 
people who had beaten us to the cairn and 
enjoyed a magnificent panorama while we 
ate lunch. The view from the Pilot was 
stunning. To the north, the Ramshead 
Range dominated the skyline, the last 
snow drifts starkly white against the 
ridges. To the south the Cobberas looked 
superb. The Victorian Alps showed clearly 
In the south-west, the patches of snow on 
Mts Bogong and Nelse clearly visible. The 
cypress forests of the Snowy River valley 


contrasted starkly with the eucalypts 
around them. 

All too soon it was time to head back 
to our campsite. We set off over Little Pilot 
and down the ridge to our tents. On the 
way we saw several groups of brumbies, 
all looking in superb condition. 

As we got back to the bridge on Tin 
Mine Creek we were greeted by the 
horrible sight of a tent city that had sprung 
up in our absence. A party of 17 people, 
with what seemed like nearly as many 
tents, had decided to camp almost in the 
creek, straddling the track and pitching 
tents right on a side track. As we passed 
we noticed several people standing in or 
beside the creek, soaping up for a good 
wash! Maybe it is time Wild ran some 
articles on low-impact bushwalking and 
bush etiquette. We hurried on to our camp¬ 
site and another evening of mosquitoes 
and March flies. Having heard the horde 
over the hill discussing a trip to Tin Mine 
Falls the next day, we decided to give 
them a miss. We had learned from several 
sources that it is nearly impossible to get 
a decent view of the falls and did not relish 
the thought of seeing the swathe of des¬ 
truction that a group that size would prob¬ 
ably leave behind in the scrub. Instead we 
headed off up the Cascade Track to where 
the Tin Mine Fire Track branches off, 
following it towards Stockwhip Hill. 
Lorraine and I were stupid enough to take 
a dip in the headwaters of the Pinch River. 
It may have been warm out but It sure was 



cold in! A campsite was chosen at the last 
reliable water before Stockwhip Hill, as we 
anticipated a long dry walk to a waterless 
camp the next day. 

Next morning it was a case of fill up 
every water container we had and stagger 
off along the track. We climbed round 
Stockwhip Hill and headed down to the 
Charcoal Range Fire Track. This track 
heads off in the saddle as marked on the 
Central Mapping Authority 1:50,000 
Thredbo sheet, and not as marked on the 
1:100,000 Jacobs River sheet. The track 
soon deteriorates (or perhaps I should say 
improves) into a brumby pad. As we wan¬ 
dered along the ridge Lorraine, who was 
leading the way, nearly walked into an 
emu coming the other way. We are not 
sure who got the bigger fright! By this time 
the clouds had descended and we were 










walking along in a light mist. Through the 
mist we saw a mob of brumbies, all greys. 
They were an eerie sight as they galloped 
off into the scrub. 

We continued along this beautiful ridge, 
regularly seeing small groups of brumbies. 
During one of our regular breaks Libby 
stunned us all by saying that she had a 
scorpion in her pack harness! Sure 
enough, there was a scorpion about eight 
centimetres long, happily roaming around 
behind her pack’s lumbar pad. Fortunately 
the locals were friendly or she might have 
received a nasty sting. The scorpion 
seemed quite indignant when we made it 
get out and waik. And I thought you only 
had to empty your boots out in the morn¬ 
ing in B-grade English desert films! 

We eventually reached our planned 
camping spot, Charcoal Gap, only to find 
it was dreadful. After the lovely saddles 
we had just pdssed through it felt claus¬ 
trophobic and most uninviting. There was 
nothing for it but to press on. We contin¬ 
ued to Connors Gap where it was a bit 



more pleasant, though not quite up to our 
usual standards. Having iugged vast 
quantities of water all day we were too 
tired to go look for any, so it was just as 
well we had carried the stuff! Weli, that 
was how I justified it to myseif anyway. I 
figured i had carried about 13 litres. Of 
course, it rained that night! In the morning 
we still had enough water left to have a 
bath! 

After emptying out our excess water in 
the morning we set off aiong the Charcoai 
Range once more, looking at the map and 
wondering if the descent could really be 
as steep as it looked on the map. I think 
it was steeper. Fortunately it was misty at 
the ridge-top so we could not see where 
we had to go. As we started to drop off the 
range we walked through a patch of forest 
filled with the sound of lyrebirds. The 
males were going berserk, filling the bush 
with an amazing medley of bird calis. Each 
bird was trying to outdo his rivals. The 


richness of the sound was quite incredible. 

As we headed down, the track just kept 
getting steeper and steeper. In the end we 
had to walk down sideways. As we 
dropped towards the river the change in 
vegetation was most interesting. At the top 
it is a fairly moist forest of tall gums, but 
by the bottom it is a very dry forest of 
scraggly eucalypts and cypress. By the 
time we reached the river we were dying 
for a swim but had to wait till we could find 
a way through the dreaded blackberries. 
Eventually we found a superb spot for 
lunch beside the river on a huge flat rock, 
where we could spread out to relax and 
ease our aching feet. While we were 
reclining on the river bank, a pair of 
Lorraine’s socks made a determined and 
successful bid for freedom. If anyone finds 
a new pair of Explorer socks in either the 
Pinch or Snowy Rivers, they belong to 
Lorraine. After lunch we managed to 
convince our weary feet to carry us the 
last few kilometres to the car. By following 
the brumby pads along the river we 
avoided the nasty little climb and drop that 
the jeep track sneaks in just before it 
finishes. 

Once back at the car there was nothing 
for it but to return to our spot on the Snowy 
for a last day of rest and relaxation before 
returning to Melbourne. It was hell! Noth¬ 
ing to do but lounge around in the sun and 


swim in the river. Somehow we managed 
to survive. On our last night nature decid¬ 
ed to put on a free show, a magnificent 
electrical storm. The thunder was deafen¬ 
ing and the lightning blinding. We were 
very glad to be off the ridge and away from 


the danger zone. A treed ridge-top is no 
piace to be on a night like that. In the 
morning we had to pack up and head back 
to Melbourne to get ready for work. Still, 
life was not meant to be all fun ... Hr 

Dave Jones (see Contributors in Wild no 6) has worked in 
specialist outdoor shops for many years. A keen cross country 
skier and bushwalker, he has written a number of Wild Gear 
Surveys. 



The Pilot from the Snowy River 
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• KNOWN AS THE PASS OF THE BONES, 
Rhotang, at an altitude of 3,915 metres, 
is open only for the four months from July 
to October. For the rest of the year 
Rhotang Pass is deep in snow and scour¬ 
ed by winds that can reach a staggering 
180 kilometres an hour. 

It was April, spring in the Kulu valley, 
the fabled valley of the gods. Rhotang 
Pass was still officially closed, although 
down among the apple blossom the 
village of Manali baked in the warmth of 
the sun. The Beas River, which rushes 
through the village, was rising daily as the 
result of the spring thaw. Huw and I had 
already spent some time climbing and 
skiing in the area and were fit and well 
acclimatized. Before we had left Australia 
we had talked about the possibility of 
skiing a circuit that would take us out of 
the Kulu valley, over Rhotang Pass and 
into Lahaul. We would return to Manali by 
crossing the spectacular Hampta Pass 


Manali Region 



(4,300 metres). Although not far in terms 
of distance, the trip would provide us with 
a solid week of magnificent skiing, we 
hoped. With only 10 or 12 days left in India, 
we hoped this trip would provide a good 
ending to an already successful ski 
holiday. 

We left the tiny village of Pulcharn and 
sweated our way up the lower valley over¬ 
loaded with chocolate and little else. It 
became bitterly cold as soon as we enter¬ 
ed the shadow and passed under hap¬ 
hazard ice curtains draped across the 
overhanging cliffs. 

We reached the snow line late in the 
afternoon. An icy crust had already devel¬ 
oped and we took turns in kicking steps 
up the slope. Occasionally we could see 
the buried outlines of an ancient path with 
its ice-covered stone walls. 

Just before dark a cold wind blew up 
and we were glad to reach the official 
rescue post at Mhuri. Ironically the local 
translation of Mhuri is death. It was named 
after the greater part of a Sikh army per¬ 
ished here a couple of centuries ago. The 


post is manned throughout the winter and 
is controlled by the Indian Mountaineer¬ 
ing Federation to look after travellers 
crossing this notorious pass. The nearby 
buildings were still covered by snow and 
it did not take much imagination to vis¬ 
ualize how bleak this place must be in the 
depths of winter. Fluw and I were given our 
choice of bunks. We had barely got our 
sleeping bags out before a meal was 
dished up for us. Red-hot curried mutton 
(with fleece), chappati and chai. It was a 
battle of hunger versus burnt lips, runny 
noses and spitting out bits of bone mixed 
with unidentifiable squirming matter. Typ¬ 


strode off into the gale leaving Huw and 
I feeling slightly overdressed and a bit 
humiliated. It was obvious we could not 
back out now. To my horror, breakfast then 
turned out to be the previous night’s 
reheated ‘extravaganza’ with an extra cup 
of curry powder thrown in to give it a new 
start to the day. I skied off after Huw 
feeling as if my insides had been scoured 
out with a toilet brush. 

After an hour or so the wind dropped. 
Snow flurries continued to chase each 
other amongst the wind scoops but at 
least we did not have to yell at one another 
to make ourselves heard. The way be¬ 
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upon range of virgin snow: looking towards the 
valley from Beaskund. Left. Huw Kingston skiing 
lampta Pass. All photos Glenn Tempest 


ically Huw loved it, going back for two 
more helpings and then licking my plate 
clean after his own! I would have been a 
lot happier with beer and chips. 

I dozed during the night and could feel 
the building moving slightly in the wind 
which raged outside. Next morning the 
wind gusts were even stronger. I curled 
up in my sleeping bag confident of a ‘rest’ 
day. Suddenly the door flew open and we 
were besieged by an army of locals crowd¬ 
ing into the room and warming themselves 
around the tandoori oven. Mohar Singh, 
the post physician, leaned out of his bunk 
and smilingly informed us that 61 people 
were to attempt the crossing from this side 
and six from the other. Radio contact with 
the other side of the pass ensured that the 
correct numbers of travellers were ac¬ 
counted for at the end of each day. 

Huw and I stared at each other in dis¬ 
belief. The wind was blowing at gale force 
and, even disregarding the subzero tem¬ 
peratures, the wind was strong enough to 
knock a person over. By 7.30 am the 61 
men, women and children, wrapped in 
shawls and clad in cheap gumboots. 


came increasingly steep and icy and it 
was necessary to carry our ice axes to 
prevent taking a long painful slide down 
the slope. My thoughts went out to the 
locals, who do not have such hi-tech 
equipment. For them a stout stick seems 
adequate. 

Huw peered down the steep slope that 
disappeared over a cliff, and shook his 
head. 

‘I don’t care what they carry’, he 
mumbled, ‘but I wouldn’t be up here 
without an ice axe’. Then, as an after¬ 
thought; ‘I’d also be wearing my crampons 
if I’d brought them’! 

By the time we reached the top of the 
pass the wind had died. It was completely 
still. Before us lay Lahaul. Here the geo¬ 
graphy of the land changed dramatically. 
Barren valleys, devoid of vegetation, 
seemed to highlight the rugged mountains 
rising into the cold clear Himalayan air. 
Rarely do these valleys see the rains that 
drench the forested valleys to the south. 

Almost 1,000 metres below us the 
Chandra River sparkled, tumbling its way 
between high snow walls and under snow 
bridges on its long journey to join the 
Indus River. 

A short steep rocky gully brought us out 














on to a magnificent snow slope. With some 
initiai hesitation we pushed off, carving 
iong gracefui turns despite the weight of 
our packs. The snow was powdery on a 
firm base, and allowed us to ski steep 
sections that normaiiy we would not have 



That's it, the racing tuck—now aii you need is some 
snow and a pair of skis.' Right. Telemark skiing the 
magnificent powder runs near Hampta Pass. Far 
right, camp on the Chandra River, Lahaul. 

attempted. The quality of the snow did not 
deter us from practising the occasional 
‘face-plant stop’ however. This well-known 
technique was something that Huw and 
I had perfected over the last five weeks! 
We were tired but elated by the time we 
reached the river. The only mishap was 
when Huw broke his pole. As we were not 
carrying a spare, we repaired it with one 
of the alloy tent pegs. By bending it into 
shape with an ice axe it fitted perfectly 
over the break. Taped up, it lasted the rest 
of the trip. Huw claimed it was stronger 
than the unbroken pole. 

The moment the sun disappeared from 
view the temperature plunged to almost 
-15°C. Fingers stuck to metal objects and 
we were forced to cook from our sleeping 
bags. It was a clear starry night and a full 
moon bathed the valley in an eerie silver 
glow. 

The only movement in the still cold air 
were the cats whose footprints we dis¬ 
covered in the morning, close to the tent. 
We waited until the sun hit the tent before 
venturing out of the warmth of our bags. 
In a remarkable contrast to only an hour 
before, it soon became overpoweringly 
hot. 

Skiing on up the banks of the Chandra, 
it often became necessary to cross enor¬ 
mous piles of avalanche debris, so large 
that they often covered the whole valley 
floor, hiding the river from view. Using 
these and other bridges of snow, we 
crossed and recrossed the river whilst 
choosing the easiest route. Soon the 
valley narrowed, enclosing us between 
loose rock walls that towered many hun¬ 



dreds of metres above our heads. We 
realized how vulnerable we were when 
occasional bits of rock and ice came away 
high on the face and whistled down to land 
in the snow close to us. I followed Huw’s 
example and hurried on through to safer 
ground. 

We skied into the deserted village of 
Chatru two hours before the sun set. Few 
of the roof-tops were visible, most were 
still buried beneath the snow. A lone silver- 
birch tree stood clear of the drifts and was 
the only sign of any vegetation. An icicle- 
covered suspension bridge crossing the 
river was buckled and twisted under the 
weight of deep snow. In the last hours 
before dark we skied on up the valley 
trying to locate a way up to Hampta Pass. 
I had a few doubts about finding the pass, 
particularly when Huw produced a crump¬ 
led piece of paper he called the map and 
supplemented it with his Southern hemis¬ 
phere compass. The fact that the map had 
no compass bearings, contours, heights 
or gridlines did not seem to worry him. 
Just as it was almost dark we agreed on 
the most likely-looking gap that seemed 
a lot less formidable than any of the 
others. It was an icy ski back to Chatru. 

Next morning we had a short magic ski 
run down to the river. Crossing a snow 
bridge we made our way up the other side 
and into an impressive narrow gap that we 
hoped would be Hampta Pass. Occasion¬ 
ally the stream that ran beneath the snow 
under our skis would make an appear¬ 


ance, its fresh clear water relieving the 
burning in our throats. We drank greedily, 
not knowing if the stream would reappear 
again. 

We were now skiing up a deep narrow 
high-walled snow runnel that twisted and 
turned as it gradually climbed. It reminded 
me of an oversized bob-sled course. Fin¬ 
ally we reached its top and were surprised 
to find an astonishingly large valley con¬ 
fronting us. An abundance of weird 
contorted rock towers gave the place a 
peculiar gothic feel. At the head of the 
valley stood Indrasan (6,221 metres). Its 
superb north face reared up over 2,000 
metres above us. A steep narrow couloir 
on our right led up to Hampta Pass at 
4,300 metres. Looking at the gap I thought 
I could make out a series of footsteps 
kicked into the snow. At this time of year 
a crossing by locals is unlikely, and it was 
with some doubt that I skied on. Soon I 
could make out some figures and as I got 
closer it became obvious that it was a 
family. It was an unusual group that sat 
down on spun woollen shawls in the snow. 
The family were on their way to Spitti, a 
region to the north and out of bounds to 
foreigners. It would take them another ten 
days of arduous snow plodding with two 
high passes to cross on the way. 

Once again I was humbled by the crude 
clothing and meagre rations that these 
people possessed. I felt embarrassed by 
our equipment. Sharing chai and biscuits, 
we sat beneath Indrasan’s north face 












which loomed up into a black-blue sky. 

We left the family making their way 
slowly down the valley whilst we sweated 
up the final steep snow couloir of Hampta 
Pass. We reached the top a few hours 
before sunset and took the opportunity to 
ski some of the outstanding snow slopes 
that swept up 1,000 metres above our tent 
site. 

Magnificent powder conditions gave us 
the chance to improve our Telemark turns. 
One run in particular descended a gradu¬ 
ally steepening dome that ended abruptly 
in a 500 metre vertical rock face. Huw 
mentioned something about it being a 
good place to learn how to stop. It was a 
memorable evening. 

Next day was spent skiing the most 
prominent run in the area. A convex slope 
gradually steepening to a narrow gully led 
to an impressive summit at about 5,200 
metres. The long plod up to the top of the 
slope was more than worth the effort. We 
were rewarded with a ski run that left us 
weak kneed and breathless by the time we 
reached the bottom. Back up again, and 
this time it was down a steeper and more 
demanding run requiring a lot of very 
aggressive Telemarking to stay in control. 
After this, even the tiring effects of the 
altitude did not stop our enthusiasm to 
head back up for more exhilarating runs. 

We left Hampta Pass in a snow storm 
that fortunately passed over during the 
day. Initially the skiing was quite difficult. 
Long slopes were pocketed with horrible 


wind scoops that gave the distinct feeling 
of skiing over multiple speed-humps. The 
effect was much the same, and speed was 
kept to a bare minimum. Later the snow 
softened and with more conventional 
technique we continued gliding down the 
valley for the next four or five kilometres. 

The valley walls narrowed to a final 
steep cataract of water that twisted and 
turned its way noisily between precarious 
boulders and walls of ice. Here we side¬ 
stepped down into its main breach finally 
having to remove skis, fix them to our 
packs and scramble across avalanche 
debris into the bottom. The final run down 


enough for us both to sleep on. Rounding 
a corner on the track we disturbed a forest 
leopard standing barely a few metres 
away. Frozen in its tracks for a brief 
moment, it then leapt up into the under¬ 
growth and quickly disappeared from 
sight. 

When it seemed that we were destined 
to an all-night sitting marathon on the 
narrow path, keeping each other awake to 
avoid rolling off into the gorge below, I 
spotted the glow of a camp fire. Walking 
into the firelight unannounced, I scared 
100 years’ worth of curry out of an old 
shepherd and his grandson who were 



on steep fast snow turned into something 
of a slalom course. Tight manoeuvering 
amongst the boulders added to the serious 
possibility of taking an unwanted plunge 
into the river. Such a result would have 
had grave consequences, literally. Luckily, 
we reached Chikka (place of the bears) 
without mishap. This large area of meadows 
and forested slopes marked the end of the 
skiable snow. It was a pleasant change. 

Spring had suddenly swept over the 
lower valleys in the week we had been 
away. Hundreds of waterfalls cascaded 
down steep cliffs, hinting at the warmth 
that was now melting the snow above. In 
a few short weeks the shepherds from the 
villages below would start to bring up their 
flocks of sheep. Once again dark clouds 
were gathering above us so we made our 
way quickly down along the river not 
wanting to be caught out in a sudden 
downpour. Secretly we both hoped to 
reach Manali that night, but it was not to 
be. 

The track was indistinct, and after 
crossing the river for the umpteenth time 
we inevitably got lost. In the growing 
darkness a steep narrow path led us up 
and away from the river. It then became 
a race against the night to find a spot large 


tending a couple of cows. We managed 
to find a level spot amongst the boulders 
and, after finishing the last of the food, 
crawled into our bivvy bags. 

Huw was restless. 

‘Seems to be a few cats about, Glenn.’ 

‘Probably lots of them, Huw.’ 

'Hmm, I guess the bears will be out and 
about as well.’ 

‘Doubtless, Huw.’ 

He turned over, staring into the night 
sky. 

‘I can feel another bout of insomnia 
coming on’, he mumbled. 

Next day, having completely under¬ 
estimated the distance, we walked out of 
the forest and into Manali. As we had not 
eaten since the night before, the famous 
Mayur restaurant was our first stop. 
Described as a cross between the 
restaurant at the end of the universe and 
a retirement home for forgotten hippies, 
we sat back and relaxed in its smoky 
comfort to strains of Jimi Hendrix and 
Bob Marley. We both ordered chappati, 
beer and chips.Mt 
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r^Thlngs don’t 
always go as 
planned in the 
New Zealand 
Alps... 
Will Steffen 
confesses 


• ‘IT’S JUST A DODDLE’, SAID SIMON CARR 
with a broad sweep of his arm, ‘you’ll be 
back down at the hut in time for afternoon 
tea’. 

That was just what i wanted to hear as 
I siumped on to the lower bunk at Gardiner 
Hut, a barrel-shaped shelter with one of 
the least scenic views in New Zealand’s 
Southern Alps. Gardiner Hut is sand¬ 
wiched deep in the Hooker valley with 
extensive views of moraine rubbie, barren 
hillsides and the iabyrinth of the Hooker 
Icefaii. it was that icefaii that made the 
view particulariy distastefui to me. 

John Finnigan and I had just compieted 
a long day of pack-hauling up the Hooker 
vaiiey. It ended with a nerve-wracking trip 
through the icefaii, under teetering seracs 



John Finnigan ‘running on empty' after his doddle on 
Mt Hicks. Will Steffen Left, Wiii Steffen climbing on 
the South Face of Mt Hicks and no doubt wondering 
what he is doing there. John Finnigan 

and over giant ice biocks, devilishiy 
smoothed to spin at the siightest weight¬ 
ing. The climb up Pudding Rock was the 
coup de grace. \ was not impressed. 

A doddie, therefore, was just what i had 
in mind. It was the second week of our 
New Zealand climbing trip, and, along with 
Armando Corvini, we had just completed 
a demanding ice ciimb on the South Face 
of Mt Green. 

The route John and I had chosen on the 
South Face of Mt Hicks was the Dingie- 
Button Guiiy, iess severe or committing, 
we thought, than the Centrai Guilies or the 
Yankee-Kiwi Couioir 'in the middie of the 
face. Simon Carr confirmed our reasoning. 

We had a lot of respect for Simon’s 
judgement. He is one of those iean, fit 
Kiwis who have extensive knowiedge of 
the mountains from their numerous week¬ 
end sprints over, around and through the 
Southern Aips. 

What we had not counted on was 
Simon’s abiiity to produce the classic Kiwi 
understatement. He can make a forced 
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bivouac near the summit of Mt Cook in a 
raging storm sound iike a slightly unplea¬ 
sant evening at a motei in Timaru. 

The next morning, as we plodded round 
the corner toward the Empress Glacier, 
we got our first good view of Mt Hicks. 
Hulking like a malevolent black giant 
behind Mt Cook, the domed summit of 
Hicks sends spidery fingers of ice down 
its sheer south face. It is a formidable 
mountain. 

Lulled into complacency by Simon's 
reassurances, we abandoned a true 
alpine start the following day and settled 
into a second brew at Empress Hut. It was 
well after daybreak when we stepped off 
the rubble in the 'shrund at the base of the 
mountain and started banging our way up 
the ice. An easy first pitch reinforced our 
complacency. 

Below, the South Face of Mt Hicks seen from 
Empress Hut. Far right, climbing crumbling rock high 
on the South Face. Steffen 


Soon, however, conditions changed 
dramatically. The gully narrowed and 
steepened considerably, forming a giant 
funnel for ice and rocks dislodged by the 
increasing heat of the March sun. Debris 
flew by our heads, not with a slow clatter 
and rumble, but with a high-pitched whine 
as if shot from a cannon. We felt like 
ducks marching helplessly through the 
target area of a carnival shooting gallery. 

Worse yet, we found the condition of 
the ice increasingly difficult as we climbed 
the gully. It was harder than we expected, 
forcing us to use three, four, or five blows 
with each tool and with each crampon to 
secure a reliable hold. The process was 
not only time-consuming, but it sapped our 
energy, which we would need later for the 
demanding descent. 

As John led the final pitch of the 
thousand-foot gully, the ice began to 
dinner-plate. I heard three or four sharp 
blows with his axe, then the sickening 


crackling sound of a sheet of ice breaking 
away and sliding down the gully towards 
me. I quickly learned to bury my head 
against the gully wall with my pack 
hunched up over my shoulders; one sheet 
of ice struck squarely on my helmet and 
shattered into thousands of sparkling 
fragments that showered down the gully. 

After hours of painstaking climbing, we 
finally left the ice gully. Already we had 
lost valuable time as it was early afternoon 


and ahead lay 300 metres of unknown and 
vertical rock and a long and potentially 
dangerous descent. 

Instead of finishing the climb on the 
well-known Divide Route, we opted for a 
new route following a series of steep 
ridges and shelves that led directly from 
the top of the ice gully to the summit 
dome. 

John led, first over easy rock and then 
on to an increasingly narrow ridge of that 
rotten, loose black rock for which the 
Southern Alps is renowned. John has aptly 
described climbing it as ‘trying to climb 
up library book shelves as the shelves are 
coming loose and books are tumbling 
down all around you'. 

The rotten ridge ended in an apparent 
impasse, a vertical wall with few holds. 
John then moved down off the ridge, trav¬ 
ersed along the wall and round a corner, 
and disappeared. A few minutes later I 
heard an exclamation, ‘You're really going 
to like this!’ I have climbed long enough 
with John on Australian crags to know 
what that exclamation means: it means 
that he has found a sequence of moves 
so technical and strenuous that, with a 
very tight rope and numerous pulls on 
protection, I have a 50-50 chance of 
struggling to the top of the pitch. 

This time, however, I was surprised as 
I traversed round the corner and stepped 
into an airy chimney, a vertical chute with 
no bottom that looked right down a 
precipitous ice gully to the base of the 










mountain. There were just enough holds 
along the sides of the chimney to bridge 
across as we worked our way up; beautiful 
climbing in a spectacular setting. 

Four pitches later and we were on the 
summit ice cap of Mt Hicks. Our doddle 
had turned into an exhausting, demanding 
climb; there would be no afternoon tea 
back at Empress Hut. 

It was one of those summit days that 
mountaineers dream about. The sky was 
cloudless and only a gentle breeze wafted 
across the top of the mountain. The 
Tasman Sea, over three vertical kilometres 
below us, shimmered in the late afternoon 
sun, and to the east the view stretched 
down the Hooker valley to Lake Pukaki and 
beyond. Only Mts Cook and Tasman still 
soared above us. 

We could not linger on the summit as 
the descent still lay ahead. Mt Hicks is one 
of the few mountains in the Southern Alps 
with no easy routes down the mountain. 


Mt Hicks 


The favoured descent, the Curtain Route, 
starts down a steep gully on the North 
Face, then moves on to a snow slope that 
leads to Harper Saddle and finally to the 
Empress Glacier. 

With just an hour and a half of daylight 
left, we were in trouble as we had only one 
50 metre rope, thus necessitating anchors 
every 25 metres on the abseil down the 
gully. This situation forced us to consume 
more time and energy on the descent, just 
when we needed to move quickly to avoid 
a forced bivouac. 

With the sun nearly gone and our physi¬ 
cal and mental states near exhaustion, we 
made the sensible decision and stopped 
for the night. We were not sure how much 
further we would have to abseil to reach 
the snow slope, but just one mistake in the 
fading light would almost certainly be fatal. 

We traversed out of the gully, which 
was prone to rock and ice fall, and out on 
to the north face in search of a bivouac 


ledge. The best we could find was a slight¬ 
ly sloping terrace, only 50 centimetres 
wide, above which a small niche led into 
a crack system. 

John drove two pitons into the crack 
and we methodicaily hung our gear, and 
then ourselves, from the pitons. We were 
ill-prepared for a night out on the mountain 
as we had travelled light to avoid just such 
a circumstance. We had no sleeping bags, 
no down clothing, no stove, and the only 
food we had carried, a single chocolate 
bar, we had eaten on the summit. 

The first half hour was tolerable, even 
pleasant, as we watched the lights of Fox 
Glacier township on the West Coast far 
below and imagined what mundane but 
comfortable activities the villagers were 
carrying out. But then, as we lost the body 
heat from the day’s climbing, the reality 
of hanging for ten hours from the side of 
Mt Hicks with nothing to protect us from 
a nor-westerly began to sink in. 

Soon the little creek that had flowed 
down the gully was frozen solid. Wedged 
on the ledge with no way of changing 
positions, we too were soon chilled 
through. John, worried about frostbite, 
periodically removed his boots, placed 


them carefully on the ledge, and mas¬ 
saged his feet. I spent most of the night 
alternateiy fiapping my arms iike a mad 
chicken and vigorously rubbing my thighs. 

Finally, after what seemed an intermin¬ 
able length of time staring at the brilliant 
sky, I watched Orion set and knew the 
worst was over. We would survive the 
night and, with a bit of luck, finish the 
retreat to Empress Hut in time for morning 
tea. 

The only thing that remained was to 
devise an explanation for how we man¬ 
aged to turn a doddle into a 36-hour epic, 
and for how we spent a night hanging from 
the North Face of Mt Hicks with no bivouac 
gear. 

As time passed, the reality of our expe¬ 
rience began to blur into our revisionist 
version. The climb became a bold new 
route on a difficult mountain and our 
forced bivouac turned into a conscious 
choice to enjoy the purity of a night in the 
open high on a mountain. 

Months after the climb I met a friend 
on the street; ‘I heard you had quite an 
epic on Mt Hicks earlier this year'. 

‘Not realiy’, I replied with a sweep of my 
arm, ‘it was just a stroll'.lir 
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Sportlite 

• Top quality suede and Cotdura upper 

• Double band p^e8sut^telieving cuff 

• Leather lining 

• Padded leather bellows tongue 

• Hook and D-ring lacing 

• Anatomic foot-bed for improved support 

• Polyethylene midsole with walking 
flex characteristics 

• Vibram® monobloc sole for maximum 
traction and improved wear 

• Weight (pair size 41): 1.4 kg 


Treklite 


New 

vibram- 

sole 

Vibram have combined 
their impressive 
technical resources with 
the innovative KLETS 
design to produce this 
lightweight mountain sole 
breakthrough. 

Designed specifically for 
modern lightweight 
bushwalking and 
mountain footwear. 


zamberlani 


esign 


life series 


Available from all good bushwalking shops 
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The Kokoda Trail 

David Mossop gives the low-down on doing this famous Papua New Guinea walk 


• THE KOKODA TRAIL CROSSES PAPUA NEW 
Guinea from Kokoda in the north, over the Owen 
Stanley Range, to Owens Corner, 45 kilometres 
north of Port Moresby. The trail gained notoriety 
during the Second World War when Japanese 
forces advanced as far south as Imita Ridge 
before being forced to retreat. Along the trail, 
for those who are willing to look, there remains 
considerable evidence of the fighting. Today the 
Kokoda Trail is especially popular among Aus¬ 
tralians as a challenging and historically 
interesting walk. 

The trail runs for 96 kilometres through 
rainforest-covered mountainous terrain and 
along it there are a number of villages of varying 
sizes. In these villages it is usually possible to 
buy some fresh fruit, and in the case of Myola, 
stay at a fully catered guesthouse. Many of the 
villages have airstrips which are serviced with 
various frequencies. 

When planning an itinerary, bear in mind that 
many of the people in this part of Papua New 
Guinea are Seventh Day Adventists and thus 
it may be difficult to arrange, for example, a 
public motor vehicle (PMV) on a Saturday. 

When making arrangements in Papua New 
Guinea do not get overly frustrated when they 
go astray. Do not expect everything to run to 
the same minute-conscious schedule you 
expect at home. 

Parties intending to walk the trail should 
contact the National Emergency Service, PO 
Box 391, Port Moresby, to inform them of the 
party's plans, and get any up-to-date information 
on the trail. 

Access. Most people walk the trail from the 
northern end, that is from Kokoda to Port 
Moresby. Air Niugini has a regular service from 
Port Moresby to Popondetta. In New Guinea the 
cheapest and best form of transport is the PMV. 
From Popondetta Airport a PMV can be arrang¬ 
ed for the 20-minute ride into Popondetta itself. 
To reach Kokoda another two-hour PMV ride is 
necessary along a fairly rough road. 

At the other end of the trail, Owens Corner, 
transport into Port Moresby is more difficult. It 
is best to make arrangements before leaving 
Port Moresby, however transport could be 
negotiated with one of the PMV drivers living 
several kilometres along the road towards Port 
Moresby. 

Equipment. It is a strenuous and muddy 
walk so comfortable boots are strongly recom¬ 
mended, and gaiters are useful. While on the 
lower sections of the trail it is possible to do 
without a sleeping bag, but it gets quite chilly 
at night in the higher sections, so it is best to 
take one. Due to the high rainfall it is not wise 
to rely on being able to light a fire, and stoves 
should be carried. Even in the dry season 
several days of rain should be anticipated and 
some form of rain gear carried. A comprehen¬ 
sive first aid kit should be carried as in the 
tropics the risk of infection is much greater. 

When to go. The dry season is the best time 
to go. This is from May to October, with the best 
months probably being August and September. 
During this time the trail will be less muddy, and 
finer weather can be expected. 



Crossing lora Creek's log bridge the safest way! David 
Mossop 

Maps and information. Papua New Guinea 
Topographic Survey 1:100,000 sheets, Kokoda, 
Efogi and Port Moresby. 

Longitudinal Section of the Kokoda Trail 
prepared by the Department of Works and 
Supply (PNG) is very useful, showing the most 
apparent aspect of the trail, the ups and downs. 
It is available in Australia. 

Retreat from Kokoda by Raymond Pauli 
provides a good history of the Kokoda 
campaign. 

Bushwalking in Papua New Guinea by Riall 
Nolan (Lonely Planet) has a description and 
good general information. 

The walk described here takes seven days. 
However, it can be done in five long days or 
spread out over 12 days. Times given in these 
notes are approximate, but generally about 40 
to 50 hours of walking are involved. A rest day 
might easily be included at Myola. Most villages 
have some form of shelter or guesthouse where 
walkers can stay for a small fee. 

Kokoda to Hoi, one and a half hours 

Starting from the District Office at Kokoda, 
take the tractor track heading directly south. 
This leads through banana palms, overgrown 
gardens and thence through a rubber plan¬ 
tation, passing Kovelo Number One before 
becoming a foot track. After about one and a 
half hours a tin shed is passed and a medium¬ 
sized creek crossed. On the other side of the 
creek there is a corrugated iron lean-to, similar 
to those found elsewhere along the trail with 
enough room for three or four people. 


Hoi to Aioia, six and a half hours 

Continue along the track taking the right-hand 
fork up the hill (the left one leads to Hoi village). 
There are now two hours of steep climbing, 
occasionally passing through abandoned gar¬ 
dens. At the top of this long climb a garden 
which is still in use is reached. From here it is 
another three and a half kilometres with 
numerous small ups and downs to the deserted 
village of Isurava. Isurava was abandoned 
several years ago, yet six or seven huts still 
remain. Leaving Isurava there is a series of 
descents to minor creeks, passing a turn-off 
uphill to the right (which would be a possible 
but not particularly pleasant campsite). An hour 
and a half more brings you to Alola. Approach¬ 
ing Alola there is an open area with good views 
back down the lora Creek valley towards 
Kokoda. Alola is reached after a short but steep 
descent. There is a shelter before the village 
as well as a more comfortable one in the village. 

Alola to Templetons Crossing Number 
Two, six hours 

Be careful to locate the correct track out of 
Alola. It follows a steep curve down and round 
before a sign ‘lora Ok' is passed. Follow this 
down on a narrow track through the forest, 
gradually descending to a tributary of lora 
Creek. On the other side of this creek there is 
a steep, rather slippery section followed by 
some relatively gentle walking to lora Creek 
itself. Here the track continues a short distance 
upstream before the crossing is reached. The 
crossing is simply a bundle of logs over the 
deepest section followed by some easy wading. 
After heavy rain this crossing would become 
dangerous. Take care to locate the track on the 
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Some people don't 
need Lonely Planet 
trekking guides 



If you do want a book with 
detailed, practical info 
on trekking, look for: 

Trekking in the Indian Himalaya 
Trekking in the Nepal Himalaya 
Bushwalking in Papua New Guinea 
Tramping in New Zealand 

Write to Lonely Planet Publications, 
POBox88,SthYarra3141, 
for more details 


FROM BUDAPEST TO 
THEBUDAWANGS,WEVE 
DONE THE HOMEWORK 


We love walking, and we love maps, and we have more to offer than just 
Australia's best range of walkers' maps and guides: 

Current walking information for all National Parks, forests, and 
wilderness areas. 

Corrections and updates to maps and guides from the first-hand 

experience of our network of map users and enthusiasts in the field. 

Off the beaten track maps, guides and specially compiled information 
on rarely visited places locally and world-wide. 

Reliable availability (where possible) of all popular maps, Australian 
and world-wide. 

Phone or write for our FREE catalogue. 

259 High Street, Kew, Victoria 3101 
Ring John Siseman or Philip Larkin 
(the walking encyclopaedia) on 
(03) 862 3526. 

10.00-6.30 M-F, 9.00-12.30 Sat 


FILLING IN THE GAPS ON THE MAPS 



ADVENTURES m-ai/ 
WITH NIUGINI TOURS. 

vm the difficult Kokoda Trail to the easy Kutubu Canoe Trek, Papua New Guinea presents 
a variety of treks that cater for all adventurers. Climb to the top ofMt Wilhelm and see the 
coast from Papua New Guinea's highest mountain, then walk to the coast and complete 
your trek on a tropical island in Medang. Cross the Kokoda Trail and relive some of our fathers' 
war experiences. All our trips are guided by experienced leaders and will give you a feeling 
of accomplishment. You will also experience the culture that is Papua New Guinea. If you would 
like more information about these trips drop us a line at the address below or make an appointment 
^ to attend one of our slide nights. • ATOP MT WILHELM • COASTAL CAMPING TOUR 
HIGHLANDS HIGHWAY TREK • KOKODA TRAIL TREK • KUTUBU CANOE TREK 
SEAS AND SUMMITS TREK • SEPIK CANOE PATROL • WATUT RAFTING 
WILHELM TO MEDANG TREK§LMMm ||k|| I 

WAU TO THE SEA TREK NIUwINI I VUIISr/o 

\Tsit us at Lower Ground, 100 Clarence Street, Sydney. Postal Address: GPO Box 7002, Sydney, NSW2001, Australia. 


^ Phone (02) 2902055. Telex 122179. Travel Agent Licence B1455 g 
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other side as it is quite smali. The track opens 
into a small clearing before starting a one and 
a haif hour climb up a narrow ridge. At various 
points trenches and fox-hoies can be seen near 
the track. After this ridge is ciimbed the track 
drops to Tempietons Crossing Number Two on 
iora Creek. This section is abundant in ieeches. 
The campsite at Tempietons Crossing Number 
Two is smaii. There is a corrugated iron lean-to 
and minimal space for tents. 

Templetons Crossing Number Two to 
Myola/Kagi, six hours 

Iora Creek is not crossed here and the track 
continues on the east side weii above it for 
around one hour, before dropping down once 
again to Tempietons Crossing. There is no 
ciearing or shelter here, and with normai river 
leveis the crossing presents no probiems. iora 
Creek is the iast water for two and a quarter 
hours. From the crossing it is a steep one-and- 
a-quarter-hour ciimb (340 metres) up Mt 
Beiiamy to Kokoda Gap (2,190 metres), the 
highest point on the traii. Near the high point 
there is a smaii ciear area ailowing good views 
back towards Kokoda. Once over the top of Mt 
Beiiamy it is a pieasant graduai descent to a 
minor creek crossing where there is a sheiter 
made of bush materiais. it is then an easy waik 
to the signposted turn-off to Myoia. Whiie the 
traditional route is via Kagi, the diversion to 
Myoia is weil worth while. The map is incorrect 
at this point as Myoia village has moved to the 
south-eastern corner of the larger of the two 
Myoia 'lakes'. After several days' walking a rest 
day here is recommended. The village is 
reached after an easy two-hour waik from the 
signpost. The guesthouse at Myoia was set up 
when the village moved to its present iocation 
in 1983. it costs ten kina (approximateiy $A15) 
per person per night to stay here, but this 
inciudes all meals. The fresh food is exceilent. 
From Myoia it is possibie to make a three-and- 
a-haif-hour (return) waik to the waterfaii on iora 
Creek, or a one-and-a-haif-hour (return) waik to 
the 'piane in bus', an American fighter plane 
which crashed during the war while trying to 
reach the safety of the open piain. 

Myola/Kagi to Efogi Number One, six 
hours 

Returning from Myoia aiong the same track, 
about one hour from Myoia and having passed 
beneath the roots of a iarge pandanus paim, 
a track branches off to the ieft and ieads to the 
smaii viiiage of Naduli (not marked on the map). 
Having passed through the gardens of Naduii 
there is a very steep descent to the Efogi River, 
foiiowed by an equaliy arduous ascent to Efogi 
Number Two (Launumu). From the hiii behind 
the viiiage the iarger viiiage of Efogi Number 
One can be seen, it is only a short, 100 metre, 
descent to Elome Creek, and a 70 metre climb 
back up to Efogi Number One, where there is 
a guesthouse. There is aiso a radio here (if it 
is working!). 

Efogi Number One to Menari, four hours 

Just below Efogi Number One is an airstrip. 
The track ieads down to a creek on the ieft side 
of this, then up the iong ciimb of Brigade Hili. 
Going down the other side of Brigade Hill the 
track becomes progressively steeper, plunging 
down to the Vabuiagi River. After the 700 metre 
descent a swim here is most welcome. Menari 
is reached after an easy walk up then across 
the airstrip. Once again there is a guesthouse. 

Menari to Ofi Creek, eight hours 

Naoro is reached by continuing up over the 


saddie south-west of Menari, then dropping 
down into the Naoro River swamps. This area 
is very muddy after rain and the track can be 
difficult to follow so a compass may be useful. 
(The trail has now been marked with refiective 
markers through the swamps. Editor) During the 
five kilometres across the swamps only one log¬ 
crossing of the Naoro River is necessary before 
Naoro airstrip thankfully appears. Near the 
airstrip are the remains of a iight piane which 
crash-ianded here about four years ago. it is 
either possibie to stay in Naoro or continue a 
further four hours over the Maguli Range to Ofi 
Creek. The climb up the Maguii Range is both 
iong (605 metres) and steep, and the lower 
sections among the kunai grass can become 
very hot. At the top there is a shelter made of 
rough bush materials before another long (750 
metre) descent to Ofi Creek. At Ofi Creek there 
are a few possible tent sites in the vicinity of 
the crossing, or it is possibie to cross and 
continue up 250 metres (three quarters of an 


hour) to where a smaii sign indicates the way 
to a ciearing atop a smaii hill (no water). 

Ofi Creek to Owens Corner, nine hours 

The track continues along a ridge, graduaiiy 
downwards past the site of ioribaiwa before 
dropping steeply to Ua Ule Creek after about 
two hours. This creek is crossed twice before 
the track continues up a series of minor creeks. 
Here the trail is marked by white plastic 
markers or signs with a 'KT. Be carefui not to 
stray up the wrong creek. The finai obstacle on 
the trail is Imita Ridge. The track foilows a very 
steep and narrow ridge and it is easy to see why 
the Japanese did not even attempt to capture 
it. The ciimb takes less than an hour and once 
on top there are good views back to Mt Beiiamy. 
Once over the top the track is wide and easy 
to follow, leading down to Uberi (abandoned) 
and thence the Goidie River. Having crossed 
here it is possibie to camp just above the river 
or to continue for an hour up the final steep hill 
to Owens Corner.llf 


Kokoda Trail 
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Lmhtweight 
Tents 

Mobile homes without the hernias; by Neil Blundy 


• TENTS, MORE THAN ANY OTHER ITEM OF 
walking equipment, are the products of 
compromise. The lighter the tent the greater the 
compromise in comfort, space and weather 
resistance. Tents that weigh less than 3.6 
kilograms are surveyed here and about one 
third of these are classified as one-person tents 
only. Lightweight shelters such as unsupported 
bivvy bags have not been considered. There 
are, of course, many heavier tents available, and 
some of these were included in the winter tents 
survey in Wild no 20. 

Size. The first thing to consider when 
purchasing a tent is the size you require. Larger 
tents and extra features such as vestibules 
weigh more, although the comfort gained, 
particularly when camping in bad conditions, 
may make them worth while. 

Weights given in the table are measured, not 
the manufacturers’ claimed weights. Your 
needs will be governed by the seasons and the 
places that you like to walk, as well as the 
number of days at a time spent camping out. 
The interior measurements given in the table 
are the maximum in each dimension. Tents 
come in numerous shapes and many taper 
sharply. You will need to see the pitched tent 
to assess its true volume. Tall people will find 
that some tents are too short to lie in 
comfortably. Always get inside and try before 
you buy. Tent roominess has been rated for 
specified sleeping capacity. Some one-person 
tents will shejter two people if required. 

Materials. Most of the tents surveyed have 
two skins. The fly, or outer skin, is made of 
coated (usually polyurethane) nylon fabric and 
does not breathe. Water vapour will condense 
on its surface, particularly in cold, still 
conditions. The inner tent is made from either 
an unproofed nylon fabric or a lighter open 
mesh. While giving a nice airy environment, 
mesh will not help insulate the tent as well as 
fabric in cold conditions. It also provides less 
protection against condensation dripping from 
the fly. The Chouinard tents have a single 
proofed nylon skin. 

Weather resistance. Resistance to both 
wind and water are important properties fpr a 
tent. In high mountain environments, tolerance 
of snow accumulation and wind is particularly 
important. Tents with more poles tend to be 
stronger, although good design is also 
important. The fly should pitch taut, be free of 
wrinkles, and come low to the ground. The 
neatness of pitch is often one of the major 
differences between good and poor quality 
tents. A vestibule helps to protect entrances, 
particularly from driven rain and snow. 

Ventilation. Desiging a tent with ideal 
ventilation and good weather resistance is a 
challenge. Vents that encourage cooling 
breezes to flow through the tent during summer 


will also expose you to icy blasts in other 
seasons. 

Ventilation is important for cooling in hot 
weather and to reduce condensation, 
particularly when cold. The inner tent needs to 
ventilate in hot weather. Look for large mesh 
panels and doors. Two entrances give excellent 
flow-through ventilation but involve a weight 
penalty. 

Exhaled and perspired water vapour passes 
through the porous inner tent and must be 
evacuated before it can condense on the fly's 
inside surface. A tent that constantly sheds 
condensation is little better than one which 
leaks. Draughts between the fly and inner tent 
are encouraged by fly vents, partly opened 
doors, and flys that do not extend to the ground, 
but often with reduced weather resistance. 

Pole sleeves that link the fly and inner tent 
when pitched inhibit draughts. Most are 
intermittent or made of mesh to offer less 
resistance to air flow. Some tents, such as the 
Macpac Eclipse and Olympus and Wilderness 
Equipment First Arrow, have pole sleeves in the 
fly and a series of Velcro tabs to connect the 
inner to the fly, allowing unhindered air 
circulation. 

Poles are made from either aluminium alloy 
or fibreglass. Most poles come shock-corded 
together for easy assembly, which is an 
advantage. It is my experience that alloy poles, 
with their very high tensile strength, are 
stronger than most fibreglass poles. The 
American Easton aluminium poles are used 
extensively in the New Zealand tents. Some of 
the Korean tents have similar-looking alloy 
poles. 

It is possible to break all types of poles. 
Check on the availability of spares and 
emergency repair sleeves. Unlike the old ‘A 
style tents, modern hoop designs cannot be 
strung up easily with sticks or from trees should 
your poles be lost or broken. Treat your poles 
with respect, and if you must carry them 
strapped to the outside of your rucksack make 
sure that they are securely attached. 

Floor. Lighweight tent floors are particularly 
vulnerable. Even the best quality proofed fabrics 
seem to leak after some wear. Lighter floors 
save weight but are more prone to damage. A 
light fabric or foam groundsheet underneath the 
tent can improve protection from moisture and 
wear. Alternatively, I have found regular 
reproofing quite effective. 

Pegs. To keep the specified weight down, 
some tents are supplied with a minimal number 
of pegs. It may be necessary to add pegs to 
keep the tent securely anchored in strong 
winds. If the tent comes with steel pegs, 
consider changing to aluminium to save weight. 
For snow and very soft or sandy ground, angle 
pegs with a large cross-section will be required 


to give sufficient holding power. The weight of 
all tents in the table includes the minimum 
number of pegs required, of the type supplied. 

Colour. Light-coloured tents are brighter 
during twilight and on dull days, and are 
generally preferred, but be prepared to wake 
with the suni 

Seam sealing. The sewn seams on all nylon 
tents are potential leak points and should be 
sealed. Tents with tape-sealed floor and fly 



Gimme shelter! Glenn Tempest 
seams are indicated in the table. A liquid seam 
sealer may come with your tent or can be 
bought separately. 

Quality. Tent quality depends on materials, 
construction and design. Both poles and fabrics 
may vary in quality. It is very difficult for the 
consumer to identify differences in the quality 
of various nylon fabrics and proofing. Better 
quality fabrics have a higher thread count 
(tighter weave). Hydrostatic head test results 
do not indicate proofing durability and are not 
usually given, making comparison difficult. The 
quality of waterproofing required for a fly to do 
the job is not nearly as high as that required 
of a floor, where the fabric may be immersed 
in water and have the pressure of people rolling 
around on it. 

Look for tents with even, well finished seams. 
Stress points at pole sleeve ends, corners and 
peg points need to be reinforced. Zips should 
not be subject to excessive tension while 
opening and closing. The design and ‘cut’ of the 
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Caribee tents 



Isodome 7050 


Four-pole dome. Twin zi|; 
entrances with concealei 
mesh screens and vestib 
Two ventilating mesh cei 
panels. Reversible fly wi' 
reflective metallic coatin 
Capacity: three person 
Size: 251 x 208 x 122 cm 
Weight: 3.7 kg 



Caddis 7052 
Three-pole tunnel. Twin z 


ventilating-mesh screens 
vestibules. 

Capacity: three person 
Size: 240 x 180/160 x 110 
Weight: 3.3 kg 



Dome 7054 
Three-pole dome. Twin zi| 
entrances with conceaiec 
ventilating-mesh screens. 
Reversibie fiy with refleci 
metallic coating. 
Capacity: three person 
Size: 243 x 213 x 125 cm 
Weight: 3.1 kg 



Bivy 7053 

Two-pole tunnel. Ventilatir 
mesh ceiling panel. 
Capacity: two person 
Size: 245 x 112 x 60 cm 
Weight: 1.4 kg 






Wild Gear Survey Lightweight Tents 

r 

260x 160 x 106 2.1 As abore 1 libreglass 6/12 None No/no •• ••• ••• • •• $185 

211 x 138 x 127 2.8 Nylon/prooleil nylon 2 libreglass 0/10 None No/no • • ••• • •• $144 

238 x 180 x 111 3.2 As above As above 8/14 2 Yes/no ••• •• •• •• •• $229 

Ell 

Z7Z TO 1“"^ “ lo Z lEE * ’« * «* Z 

p:; 

220 x 110 x 102 1.2 Nylon/proofed nylon 1 fibreglass 3/10 None Vfes/no • • ••• • • $123 

240x 158 x 64 1.4 Mesh, proofed nyton/proofed nyton 2 fibreglass 4/6 None No/no ••••••• $% 

214 x 131 x 128 2.5 Nylon/proofed nylon As above 0/10 None No/no •• •• ••• • •• $159 

238 x 180 x 116 3.4 As above 3 fibreglass 12/18 2 No/no ••• . •• •• $254 

Timberline 2 

New Caddis 

248 x 152 x 114 2.4 As above As above 4/9 None Ifcs/no •• ••• •• •• ••'h $325 

220 x 160 x 105 3.3 As above 5 aluminium 4/10 {l.optkmal) ^fes/yes ••• ••• •• •• $299 

Trilogy 

Sting 

New Zealand 

202 x 95 x 80 1.9 Mesh/proofed nylon 2 aluminium 3/9 1 >bs/no • ••• ••• •• ••• $295 

205 x 125 x 101 3.6 As above 4 aluminium 4/16 2 \bs/yes •• ••• •• ••• ••• $625 

Duo 

235 x 136 x 94 2.6 Mesh/proofed nylon 2 aluminium 5/9 None No/no ••• ••• ••• •• ••• $322 

236 x 140 x 97 2.6 Nylon/proofed nylon As above 9/15 None No/no •• •• •• •• •• $343 


Zl'Zm 1? S/pEElE L“ 2/1 2 Zl •• ••• •• ••• M?! 

Macpac Ne^ 

220 x 128 x 95 1.8 Nylon/proofed nylon 1 aluminium 4/8 1 Y6s/no •• •• ••• •• ••• $260 

210 x 125 x 125 2.4 As above As above 4/8 1 Ves/no •• ••• ••• •• ••• $325 
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FAIRYDOWN^S RESPONSE TO 
NATURE’S ULTIMATE CHALLENGE 




SPECIFICATIONS 

For further information and the location of your nearest 
Fairydown shop write to: Fairydown, 114 Lewis Road, 
Wantirna South, Victoria 3152 


Sting, the two person double skinned dome tent, has 
been designed to weather the harshest conditions. 

The unique four hoop pole structure ensures maximum 
length and sideway stability, enabling Sting to withstand 
hurricane force winds, heavy mountain snowfalls, and 
monsoon type rains. 

The inner tent’s rectangular shaped floor is another first 
in dome design. This innovation allows an efficient space 
saving shape and also provides well covered entrance 
vestibules at each end. 

Quite simply. Sting is the ultimate expedition tent where 
performance and lightness are paramount. 

ADDITIONAL FEATURES: 

• Factory seam sealed flysheet. 

• A low aerodynamic dome profile. 

• Four main anchor points. 

• Seamless tub floor in the inner tent. 

• Double entrances with flysheet storage vestibules. 

• Fully insect proofed inner tent. 

• Available in either slate blue or caramel. 
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A flood of bush titles 


Kiandra to Kosciusko by Klaus Hueneke 
(Tabletop Press, 1987, RRP $32.95). 

Australia's high country Is ruled by the 
elements. Its history Is not about the policies 
of princes, but the way ordinary folk have 
responded to a unique environment. 

Klaus Hueneke has compiled Kiandra to 
Kosciusko from a large data base of interviews, 
diaries and photographs. The result pulsates 
with his enthusiasm for the high country and 
those who go there. 

Although there is some earlier history, the 
main focus of Kiandra to Kosciusko is on the 
last 50 years. The result is a fascinating 
collection of tales which walkers and skiers will 
want to read. 

Not all is original: many chapters are written 
by others, and have been published elsewhere. 

I would have appreciated a clearer statement 
of just when and where these chapters first 
appeared. 

There is little academic analysis of material; 
Hueneke is more concerned to tell the stories. 
And there are plenty of these, including snow 
rescues, epic trips and exploration. 

Pleasingly, the large number of photographs, 
including pictures of historic interest, are placed 
through the book so they relate directly to the 
text. But, as it is largely concerned with jour¬ 
neys of one kind or another, a book like this 
needs maps more detailed than those provided. 

In exploring the odd by-ways of Kosciusko 
folklore, Hueneke at times betrays himself into 
minutiae, as in the page devoted to the names 
of those in the 1977 Commemorative Crossing. 
But overall, the snippets of information will be 
a source of interest for years to come. 

As with Huts of the High Country (see Wild 
no 8), Kiandra to Kosciusko will be sought by 
those who have been touched by the mystique 
of the Snowy Mountains. 

Brian Walters 

Walks in the Blue Mountains National Park 

by Neil Paton (Kangaroo Press, 1987, RRP 
$9.95). 

How to See the Blue Mountains by Jim Smith 
(Second Back Row Press, second edition 1986, 
RRP $9.95). 

Both these books are guidebooks to easy 
bushwalks in the central Blue Mountains. Both 
are of similar size and format and cover much 
the same territory. Both are illustrated with 
black-and-white photographs and numerous 
maps. 

Although designed for the same audience, 
their styles are quite different. Neil Paton is 
more conversational in his approach, describing 
fewer walks in more detail. He often includes 
personal anecdotes, such as finding a water 
tank dry. 

Jim Smith includes much material of 
historical interest, and some of his idiosyncratic 
conservation views, but little information on the 
actual walks. However, his book provides a 
good, although not completely comprehensive, 
list of walks that will be of interest to 
bushwalkers of all levels of experience. As a 
child growing up in the Blue Mountains I 
explored many of the walks described. I was 



Modern-day explorers of the Mt Kosciusko region, 
near Gungartan. Klaus Hueneke 
therefore interested to see a number of 
unfamiliar walks listed, some of which have 
been reopened by Smith, 

I was surprised to see no mention of Blue 
Gum Forest in Jim Smith's map of the upper 
Grose valley. He also neglects the fascinating 
area near Bell Station which features many 
easy walks accessible by public transport. He 
describes one of the ways into Wollangambe 
Canyon but does not mention any of the tracks 
or routes out of this very popular walking and 
Li-Loing area. His book also neglects many of 
the interesting places that are accessible by 
walking along fire tracks, such as Mt Hay and 
Mt Twiss, or Grose Trig, north of Winmallee. 

Neil Paton is a little more ambitious in the 
area he covers, giving mention to Coxs River 
and Yerranderie. He also describes the area 
near Deep Pass in the Wollangambe Wild¬ 
erness but fails to mention two of its most 
interesting features—the small canyon nearby 
and the walk-through crack in a giant rock 
pagoda. 

Both of these volumes would provide a good 
starting point for anyone contemplating the 
easier tracked bushwalks in the Blue 
Mountains, 

David Noble 

The Grampians A Noble Range by Jane Calder 
(Victorian National Parks Association, 1987, 
RRP $24.95). 


Long popular with naturalists, walkers and 
rockclimbers, the Grampians are a series of 
rugged sandstone ranges in western Victoria, 
surrounded by farmland. With their amazing 
rock structures and abundant wildlife, the 
Grampians were of particular importance to the 
Aborigines, examples of whose art, both 'caged' 
and in its natural environment, can be seen to 
this day. Despite considerable human 
involvement in the area since the Aborigines, 
for a great variety of commercial activity from 
logging to quarrying, the Grampians still retain 
many of their charms. This is particularly so for 
those prepared to leave the roads which, sadly, 
criss-cross the area. If Halls Gap was ever an 
attractive place, that was a long time ago. Today 
it is like a mid-summer beach resort which has 
been dropped into one of the most spectacular 
valleys in Victoria. 

The Grampians has chapters on the area's 
geological origins, the Aborigines and the 
coming of white settlement, commercial 
development, leisure activities, and plants and 
animals. The book concludes with a list of the 
origin of many Grampians place-names and a 
number of useful appendices. 

The book is similar in style and format to the 
VNPA's classic best seller. The Alps at the 
Crossroads, published 13 years earlier. 
However, The Grampians is a better production, 
well designed and produced, and includes a 
handful of colour photos. 

It is amazing that a region of such natural 
significance should have to wait until 1984 to 
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The ULTIMATE in Australian stormwear 


• GORE-TEX® is 100% waterproof, 100% 
windproof and breathable. Bring that together 
with 10 years of design experience with 
GORE-TEX® and you have the best most 
innovative stormwear in Australia. 

> The Australian Design Award 1987 proves 
that our GORE-TEX® clothing is amongst 
the best in the world. Not only that we have 
the largest range of GORE-TEX® clothing 
in Australia. 

■ Our range of GORE-TEX® clothing starts with 
the simplest of shellwear jackets and pants to 
the jacket of perfection the STRATUS, we 
also stock an extensive range of insulated 
GORE-TEX® garments. 

•GORE-TEX® made by W.L. GORE is 
guaranteed as a fabric and Mountain Designs 
guarantees all workmanship for 3 years. 


UNCOMPROMISED 
QUAUTY AND FUNCTION 


Compromise is unknown at Lowe Pra Only our 
unrivalled materials and design quality 
produce camera protection that you can trust. 
Lowe Pro is imitated but never matched. Only 
Lowe Pro uses the finest ethylene-vinyl 
acetate, cross-linked polyethylene and 
polyurethane ether foams for impact 
protection and isolation from screw-loosening 
high-frequency vibration common in c£u-s and aircraft. In leu-ger models only 
Lowe Pro uses ABS polycarbonate plates to resist penetration and spread 
impact forces, where others use cardboard or plywood that rots, swells and 
warps. Only Lowe Pro contributes to a photographer’s efficiency and confidence 
with contoured, gripping shoulder straps and a unique film-organizing system 
which stores and identifies unboxed film, indicating which rolls have been 
exposed. Lowe Pro is made with heavily proofed nylon fabrics, welded nickel- 
plated steel D-rings, Fastex buckles, YKK zips, taped seams and reinforced 
stress points. Costly solutions, perhaps, but cost effective compared to the price 
of lost photographic opportunities and 
equipment repair and replacement, 

Trade enquiries: D B Briggs Pty Ltd, 153 Sussex Street, 

Sydney. NSW 2000, (02) 29 1467 I J 

Available at better specialist outdoor shops. ' i—^ 
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become a National Park, and even then a very 
much compromised one, with iogging to 
continue until the middle of the next decade. 
Jane Calder has taken a remarkably low profile, 
indeed some might say she has ‘sold out’, on 
the highly controversial environmental and 
management discussion of the Grampians, 
issues which in many cases are a long way 
from being resolved. And, whilst The Grampians 



Mt Stapylton, one of the most popular rockclimbing 
and walking areas in the Grampians. Graeme Wheeler 
is a large-format book of some 200 pages, it has 
relatively little text, and with a number of key 
subjects barely scratches the surface. These 
ranges await a major work to do them justice. 

Chris Baxter 

Alpine Area Planning Proposals A Basis for 
Management (Victoria’s Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands, 1987, RRP 
$3.00). 

Published at the end of June (we received 
our copy on 2 July), Aipine Area Pianning 
Proposais contains over 140 pages of proposals 
for the management of Victoria’s most impor¬ 
tant wilderness area and on which the public 
was given two months or less to comment—^ 
major opportunity for public involvement in 
planning the alpine area’, as CF&L puts it. It will 
then ’serve as the basis for the development 
of management plans'. The map of the area in 
question, showing existing National Parks and 
other public land in the ’Planning Area’, high¬ 
lights the pitifully patchy and inadequate nature 
of Victoria’s proposed and much feted ’Alpine 
National Park’ out of which the Victorian 
Government makes so much mileage. The 
omission of much of the headwaters of the 
Jamieson, Wongungarra and Buckland Rivers, 
for example, are glaring omissions, as is the 
exclusion of a vast tract of land east of Mt 
Buller. 

It is proposed that ’Fuel reduction burning 
will continue to be an integral component of the 
Department’s fire protection policy’, and that 
priority be given to the ’maintenance of fire 
access tracks’. Several pages later it is noted 
that ’the Alps’ overall wilderness quality has 
declined markedly since 1945. This has been 
brought about particularly by the extension of 
the vehicle track network.’ It is proposed that 
vehicles, including bicycles, and horses be 
prohibited from entering certain ’Wilderness 
zones’. However, with this possible exception, 
it appears that the present motorized ’invasion' 
of the Victorian Alps will be allowed, indeed 
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systems from the Berghaus rucsac 
range. 

• Suitcase-style zip round opening for 
ease of access and packing (cuts out 
Customs problems!). 
• Detachable pockets for optional extra 
capacity. 

• Durable Cordura Fabric. 
Illustrated is the A70 DB model with its 
huge 70 litre capacity. 
Zip off the back cover and the internal, 
full AB Back System will comfortably 
carry all you need for that special trip. 
Detach the front briefcase, and you have 
an additional in-flight bag, holdall or 
daysac. 

That's the versatility of Mustang - 
the perfect travelling companion. 


prayers of the modern 
lightweight traveller. 

Designed to convert quickly, 
and simply, from stylish hand 
luggage to convenient 
backpacks, these handsome, 
versatile travel bags are ideal 
for use in the best hotel, 
hostel, aeroplane or outdoor 
environment. 

A host of carefully researched 
features include; 

• Padded shoulder straps which 
zip out of sight. 

• Extra strong carrying handles for 
easy lifting. 

• Expedition tested carrying 


For further information and a copy of the Berghaus catalogue, please write to: 


HESEBS 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD. Unit 14F, Hordern Place, Camperdown, N.S.W. 2050 Australia. 
















The ULTIMATE in easy care and wear leisure pile fabrics. 


• Luxuriously soft double faced pile fabric. 

• One of the lightest pile fabrics available. 

• PolarplusTM absorbs very little water, 
therefore it dries very quickly. 

• Even when wet Polarplus^M wi keep 
you warm. 

• Made from a fine denier dacron polyester 
by Dupont. 

• PolarpluSjM will never pill. 

• The fabric has unequalled stretch, 
but always recovers its shape to the 
millimetre. 

Its lightness, stretch, warmth and good looks 

make PolarplusTM the most versatile of pile 

fabrics. 

Easy care: machine wash warm. 


I f^ntain Deskiris I 





^ate tropical 


5 & 7-DAY WHITEfFATEE 
WILDERNESS RAFTING ADVENTURE 
1 DAY KAYAK JOURNEYS. 3,Jl!r7 TJTDrBICYCLE TOURS 
1 TO 28 DAY ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 



encouraged, to continue unchecked. 

In a number of areas, such as the Howqua 
valley, CF&L intends to deveiop new, 'weii 
constructed’ waiking tracks, and other 
'facilities’ for walkers. 

It is proposed that deer hunting, using 
firearms, be allowed in the Wonnangatta- 
Moroka National Park! 

Consistent with CF&L’s knowiedge of and 
attitude to them, rockciimbing and abseiling are 
singied out for a number of proposed 
unwarranted controis and restrictions which 



In the heart of Victoria's Alpine Planning area, the 
Barry Mountains. Chris Baxter 
are not proposed for other activities—inciuding 
many which are more dangerous and/or have 
a far higher environmentai impact. For example, 
rockclimbing and abseiling may be subject to 
restrictions ‘to protect faunai breeding sites or 
other conservation vaiues’ and banned outright 
in 'Special Protection zones’, whereas other 
activities listed, inciuding hunting, four-wheei- 
driving and horse-riding are apparently not to 
be restricted in this way! Similarly, commercial 
climbing and abseiling organizations visiting the 
region must be iicensed, whereas commerciai 
activities in other fieids, including kayaking, 
four-wheei-drive tours and ski touring, 
apparentiy need not. What the proposed 
licensing criteria are is anyone’s guess! 

Grazing on 4.5% (!) of the area wiil be 
phased out by 1991, but is to continue over most 
of fhe alpine area. Logging wili continue much 
as it is practised now, until 1996. 

Submissions closed on' 31 August, 

CB 

The Bushwalk Book of South-East 
Queensland by Ross Buchanan (Bushpeople 
Publications, 1987, RRP $11.95). 

Bushwalkers of soufh-east Queensiand have 
waited neariy seven years for the arrivai of a 
new guide such as this. Being reiatively ciose 
to Brisbane, the region is very popuiar. 
Beginners and veterans frequent the many and 
varied walking areas, making an accurate and 
up-to-date guide much needed. 

The book, iike the region it describes, is 
suited to enthusiasts of ali ievels of experience. 
For those just starting out, Buchanan inciudes 
a lot of helpful information regarding the 
basics-navigation, equipment and the 
minimum impact phiiosophy are ali covered. 
Each area is discussed separately; the route 
descriptions are concise, and fairly easy to 
follow. 


RAGING THUNDER, PCmOX 2172, C.AIRNS, QLD4870. AUSTRALIA. 
PHONE (6170) SI 4911. TFT EX A A 482 77 FAX (6130) SI 9643 
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The realjone 
gets you there 
and bade! 


• ••< 


The first SILVA compass was made in Sweden over 
50 years ago. Since then the name SILVA has become a trusted 
friend and a guide to millions of outdoors loving people 
throughout the world. 

SILVA compasses have achieved this trust by a real 
commitment to quality production using top class design and a 
scrupulous choice of materials. It’s a 50 year long dedication to 
build compasses up to a standard, not down to a price. 

This meticulous precision and attention to perfection is 
your guarantee of a top quality, accurate and easy-to-use 
navigation aid you can safely rely on. 

Today, there may be cheaper imitations that look like 
SILVA, but real SILVA quality outsells all other compasses 
world wide and over 250,000 are in use in Australia alone. 
Because the real one gets you there ... and back! 



models available 


sum €©MIPA§§1S 

Sold only by camping stores that know their gear. 



Buchanan voices strong opinions against the 
inciusion of maps in guide books, considering 
them subject to misuse by the iess experienced, 
Whiie he has given numerous and extensive 
references to the Nationai Mapping Grid, he has 
included no maps at all. 

Whatever your ievei of experience, a current 
and accurate guide is invaiuabie when 
venturing into unfamiiiar areas. While it is the 
only up-to-date version currently available, The 
Bushwalk Book of South-East Queensland 
certainly has everything a good regional guide 
should have. It will probably be some time 
before a better guide to the area is written— 
perhaps another seven years. 

Mark Yuile 

Exploring Queensland’s Central Highlands 

by Charles Warner (published by the author, 
1987, RRP $13.95). 

The Carnarvon Gorge is well known to many 
bushwalkers throughout Australia. Indeed, its 
splendid scenery makes it a popular destination 
for visitors not only from Australia but overseas 
as well. However, as Charles Warner points out 
in Exploring Queensland's Central Highlands, 
the area has far more to offer than just this 
spectacular system of gorges. 

The book is obviously written with the more 
experienced enthusiast in mind. As one of the 
main attractions of the area is its lack of 
development, this is not surprising. Many points 
of interest are off the beaten track, and quite 
a few require some effort to get to. At times the 
route descriptions are somewhat sketchy with 
few times or distances being given, but routes 
are all well referenced to the National Mapping 
Grid so readers can make their own decisions. 

In addition to the usual ‘what to see’ and ‘how 
to get there’ information, Warner has included 
detailed data on annual weather patterns, 
geology and natural history, which make the 
book far more useful. The abundance of 
Aboriginal art that decorates the rock walls of 
the many cliffs and gorges is also mentioned, 
with an explanation of the associated history. 

If you are adventurous, and prefer to ex¬ 
perience wilderness without the ‘improvements’ 
of the more popular areas, Queensland’s central 
highlands have much to offer. In producing this 
guide Warner has achieved his aim—to present 
all the information necessary, and let those who 
wish to explore the region do so. 

MY 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of Victoria 

by Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin (Macstyle, 
1987, RRP $12.50, including post, from PO Box 
78, Hampton, Vic 3188). 

Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin have pooled 
their extensive knowledge of the Victorian 
waterways to produce a very useful guidebook 
to Victorian inland paddling venues. This comes 
hot on the heels of their successful publication 
of Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of New South 
Wales. The information in the book is up to date 
and accurate. Canoeists of all interests, from 
expert white-water enthusiasts to recreational 
paddlers, are well catered for in the descriptions 
of 52 rivers and 60 lakes. 

The book starts with general information 
about canoeing. This includes the river 
geography of Victoria, map references, the 
grading system, and access to river height 
information. There is also a useful section on 
safety, equipment, first aid and hypothermia. 
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This section is not exhaustive, but the basic 
ruies appiicabie to canoeing are covered 
adequateiy. 

The descriptions of the rivers and iakes are 
divided into seven geographic regions. Lakes 
and rivers are iisted geographicaliy both in the 
contents and in the index, giving easy reference 
to areas of interest or a particuiar river or iake. 

A generai description of each river system 
is foilowed by detaiis for each section. These 
inciude ciear descriptions of access and 
finishing points, trip duration, minimum and 
maximum river heights or discharge, location 
of gauges, and grading. Rapids and hazards of 
note are given more detaii, and are often 
accompanied by sketch maps. Sketch maps are 
adequate but should be supplemented with 
other maps, which are not always listed. Many 
of the river descriptions have been extended 
from those otherwise available, including the 
Murray from Corryong to Renmark, and the 
Ovens from Porepunkah to the Murray. The 
section of the Snowy River in New South Wales 
and the Swampy Plains River are also included 
for continuity. A river level summary would have 
made a very useful addition, for quick reference 
to determine whether a river is canoeable. 

There are many new descriptions of lakes 
and coastal inlets. Again clear details of 
launching places, camping areas and amenities 
are given. These should be of particular interest 
to family groups and the nature enthusiast. 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of Victoria will 
be a most useful reference for all canoeists. 

Lawrence Stokes 

Better Rivers and Catchments-Victoria, 
Australia (Victoria's Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands, 1987, RRP 
$4.00). 

River users already know what land clearing, 
pollution and the pressure of an increasing 
population have done to many of the State's 
rivers. This book will bring this information to 
a wider audience. Increased community 
awareness is an important first step in slowing, 
and ultimately preventing, the degradation of 
our rivers and catchment areas. 

This book follows State of the Rivers, which 
was published in 1983. That book highlighted 
the problem of river degradation, whereas 
Better Rivers shows what is being done, and 
discusses what should be done, to restore and 
protect Victorian rivers. 

It is an interesting book and worth buying, 
if only for the double-page map showing all of 
Victoria's rivers! Some of the photographs, 
which starkly portray the outcome of poor land 
management—river bank and gully erosion, 
river silting, pollution, salinity—will sadden 
many people. The publisher has invited 
comments to the proposals put forward, so 
everyone with an interest in this subject should 
put pen to paper. 

Yvonne McLaughiin 

The Grampians map (Victoria's Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands, 1987, RRP 
$4.50). 

The Grampians is a revised edition of the old 
1:125,000 scale Forests Commission of Victoria 
map. Of little use or interest to most users, 
various parks and reserves are picked out in 
different colours. The approaches to the area 
from Mt Arapiles, which appeared on earlier 
editions, have been cut out. Flat Rock, near Mt 


Stapylton, is shown incorrectly. The back of the 
map has 1:50,000 scale maps of the Mt Stapylton 
and Flails Gap areas as well as notes about the 
Grampians generally. 

CB 

The Ash Range by Laurie Duggan (Picador, 
1987, RRP $12.95). 

The Ash Range is in Gippsland in eastern 
Victoria, between Bruthen and Tambo Crossing 
on the Omeo Highway, but as far as this book 
is concerned it is Gippsland. The Ash Range 
is a work of poetry and prose which provides 


unfortunately the maps in the book are hardly 
adequate to satisfactorily locate them all and 
therefore to be able to understand the hardships 
endured as the country was being traversed. 

While reading The Ash Range one is struck 
by the extent of the drama which has been 
played out in Gippsland over the centuries: 
particularly the amount of destruction which the 
place has had to withstand—both natural and 
man-induced. It is a testimony to the ranges that 
they have survived so well, and The Ash Range 
is to be highly recommended. 

Doug Humann 



Wentworth River Diggings, Gippsiand, Victoria. 
Lithograph by Charles Troedel, reproduced from The 
Ash Range with the permission of the National Gallery 
of Victoria. 

the reader with glimpses of Gippsland through 
time and place. 

At a time when Gippsland is very much in 
the public mind due to pressure from the timber 
industry, and various other groups, for 
continued and indeed increased access to 
Crown lands. The Ash Range provides a point 
of reflection on the historical development of 
Gippsland. The author uses a variety of primary 
and secondary material; letters, explorers' 
journals, diaries, newspapers, photographs and 
sketches. 

Laurie Duggan has crafted all this material 
in a unique way and added his own personal 
touch to make original material more readable, 
often reconstructing it in a poetical form and 
adding his own worthy verse. The 'poem as 
history' commences where Gippsland is born 
out of the fury of the Aboriginal dreaming and 
passes through the Europeans, fire and flood 
to the twentieth century. 

The Ash Range will be of most interest to 
those who know Gippsland's plains, valleys, and 
ridges and to those with a literary or historical 
bent. There is a plethora of places mentioned 
in the course of this documentary poem, and 


Safety in the Bush (Hobart Walking Club, 
seventh edition 1986, RRP $6.00). 

If you are planning a bushwalk in Tasmania, 
here is some local advice. This is a concise and 
comprehensive bushwalking manual with a 
Tasmanian emphasis. 

The text is sober and stolid, and so is the 
book's appearance. 

Michaei Coiiie 

A Pocketful of Gumnuts by Keith Watson 
(Craftsman Publishing and the author, 1987, 
RRP $12.95). 

Are you one of those people who likes to 
collect the pretty flotsam of the bush, who 
accumulates on mantlepieces the contorted 
pods of hakeas, casuarina cones or warty 
eucalyptus buds? Or were you brought up with 
Mae Gibb's gumnut babies and big, bad banksia 
men? You would enjoy this book. It celebrates 
17 years' craftsmanship realizing the imagin¬ 
ative potential of our extraordinary diversity of 
seed pods. Possums emerge from gumnuts and 
banksia buds, a kurrajong becomes the double 
bass for a jazz player, itself formed from bits 
of mistletoe, red ironbark and grevillea. The 
result makes you look more closely at the 
gumnuts in your pocket and appreciate a little 
more the bush around you. 

Stephen Garnett 
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The ULTIMATE natural insulator. 


Mountain Designs; winners of the Australian Design Award for innovative design and an astute usi 
of materials in down sleeping bags. Features include • tuck stitching - a basic requirement for a 
sturdy reliable sleeping bag • tough, reliable YKK zippers • 32mm zip guards - effectively reducing 
snags • elliptical box footing - for a comfortable snug fit • baffles and crossblock baffles that 
eliminate cold spots and stop down shift • warmth retaining cocoon hood • the highest quality 
down. All these features ensured that the 1984 Australian Everest Expedition could rely on our 
sleeping bags for warmth and comfort in the most extreme conditions. 


iMo^ain Designs | 


Extreme Rock edited by Ken Wilson and 
Bernard Newman (Diadem, 1987), 

Climbing by Thomas H rovat (Weishaupt Verlag, 
1987). 

Following the tried and true formula of his 
books of classic British climbs and walks, Ken 
Wilson’s long-awaited latest offering brings his 
well developed craft to a high pitch. A sub¬ 
stantial tome of some 300 pages. Extreme Rock 



Martin Atkinson on The Prow, Raven Tor, one of the 
hardest rockclimbs in England. Photo by Glenn 
Robbins, reproduced from Extreme Rock. 

includes a liberal lashing of (generally very 
good) colour photos. Much of the writing, by a 
range of contributors, is hardly inspiring, but 
Wilson’s enthusiastic and meticulous approach 
shines through. This, and the many superb 
photos, will ensure Extreme Rock a place in the 
bookcases of most climbing addicts. 

Another large-format rockclimbing ‘glossy’, 
this time from Austria, Climbing is a collection 
of colour rockclimbing photos with English 
(poorly translated) and German captions, and 
a brief text. There are chapters on Joshua Tree 
and Yosemite in the USA, followed by various 
European rockclimbing venues. Some of the 
photos are excellent, and most set the pulse 
racing, but too often the editors have striven for 
‘art’ rather than action, with massive blow-ups 
of the most esoteric subject matter. And whilst 
it might be all the rage, if you have seen one 
photo of Lycra-clad youth grimacing on boulders 
and beside bolts on limestone walls you have 
probably seen ’em all: a book almost full of them 
is ‘over the top’, 

CB 


Living on the Edge by Cherie Bremer-Kamp 
(Macmillan, 1987, RRP $29.95). 

Misleadingly sub-titled ’The winter ascent of 
Kangchenjunga’, this harrowing account of an 
attempt on a winter ascent of the world’s third- 
highest summit by expatriate Australian nurse 
Bremer-Kamp with her American husband and 
one high-altitude porter has, none the less, 
received considerable acclaim in the 
mountaineering Press. And rightly so, for to 
come close to such a goal is an heroic 
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16 DAYS 

• accommodation, 
breakfast, dinner 

• 100s of kiiometres of 
XC ski traiis • qualified 
Australian ski guide 

• optional Marchalonga 
entry (a Fisi Euroloppet 
race) for only 

$895 


Limited places for 15-31 
January 1988. For more 
information and a free 
brochure contact: 

DOLOMITES 
SKI TOURS 

(02) 450 1916 or 

TRAVELAND 

Neutral Bay, Sydney 
(02) 908 3188 



AND THE KIMBERLEYS TOO 


Get off the beaten track and explore one of 
the last great wilderness areas in the world. 
See it in the Wet when the rivers and 
waterfalls are at their most spectacular. See 
it in the Dry when perfect weather greets you 
daily. Rugged escarpment. Aboriginal art 
sites, waterfalls galore, crystal clear pools just 
right for swimming, and more. 

ARE YOU REASONABLY FIT? 

If so, and if you have had some bushwalking 
experience, why not see a unique part of 
Australia that can be reached only on foot? 
Walks range from 2 days to 3 weeks and are 
all done at a leisurely, “tropical” pace. 
And, for those interested in a unique 
overseas experience, how about Alaska and 
the Yukon or South America? Write for the 
full 1988 programme. 

Willis’s Walkabouts 

12 Carrington St, Millner, NT 5792. 
Phone (089) 85 2134 ah 

Prices are more than reasonable. 


WANTED 

SCIENTIFIC LEADERS 
AND EXPEDITIONERS 

In December 1987 you could be one of a group of scientists 
and expeditioners who will survey the Cardwell Range area 
in north Queensland. Expeditioners are normaUy 17-25 years 
of age but we also take a small number of carefully selected 
mature-age expeditioners. 

The going will be tough, the tropical conditions difficult. 
The CardweU Range is a treasure chest of scientific discovery 
and you wiU be assisting in gathering valuable scientific data 
for the CSIRO, the Institute of Marine Science, the 
Department of Community Services, the National Parks and 
Wildhfe Service, and others. 

If adventure and science appeal and you are interested in 
being an expeditioner, or you feel you have the necessary 
qualifications to be a scientific leader, fill out the coupon 
and mail it immediately to: The Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society, PO Box 174, Albert Park, 
Victoria 3206. 

Please send me details of the next ANZSES expedition. 
Name.Age. 

.Postcode. 


Phone. 
































Thefun canoe. 



Exceptional 

stability. 


polyethylene. 


Choice of orange, 
yellow or dark green. 


m 

w»*nylex 

Pioneer 



For further information ring Mylex Rotomould (03)5512111 (02)6484599 
For calls outside Melbourne metro area (008) 335195 Roro/sA/o 94 i 


• RIDGE REST offers more than twice the sleeping comfort of ordinary haif-inch closed-celi foam mats. 

• RIDGE REST’S thermally-formed ridges increase softness to maximize oomfort. • In addition to the 
intrinsic insulating properties of EVA foam, the RIDGE REST grooves trap warm air. • Two lengths available: 
1.22 or 1.83 metres x 51 centimetres x 16 millimetres • UV resistant • 2.8 R value • Cold crack -65'F 

• Another quality product from the makers of Therm-a-Rest.® Made In the USA. © 1987 Cascade Designs 
Inc. • Write for details: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd, PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Phone (08) 46 6061. 



achievement. The attempt was abandoned with 
the death of her husband, Chris Chandler, of 
acute altitude sickness at 7,500 metres. 
Bremer-Kamp and Mogul were lucky to escape 
from the mountain with their lives, but in the 
process each lost extremities to frostbite. 

Living on the Edge is a truly epic tale, of rare 
courage against terrifying odds. However, much 
more than this, it will long be remembered as 
a remarkable love story told with a candour 
rarely seen in enlightened biographies let alone 
mountaineering books. 

CB 

Mount Everest Massiv Nord by Johannes 
Kielkowski (Aree GreuI, 1986). 

Described as volume one of a ‘Himalaya- 
Handbuch’, Mount Everest Massiv Nord is 
claimed to include the first-ever descriptions to 
routes on the world's highest mountain and 
neighbouring peaks. The spiral-bound guide 
includes 46 route drawings and three maps, 
which make it a valuable and unique reference 
despite the fact that it is written only in German. 
It includes a detailed summary of expeditions 
to the region. Available for DM 22.80 from Aree 
GreuI, Am Goldsteinpark 28, D-6000 Frankfurt 
a/M 71, West Germany. 

CB 

Protecting the Environment A Conservation 
Strategy for Victoria (Victorian Government, 
1987, no charge). 

The Victorian Government’s vision for 
Victoria ‘is built on the three pillars of social 
justice, economic development and en¬ 
vironment conservation’ proclaims its latest 
‘strategy’. The government, in this booklet, has 
expressly committed itself to the protection of 
our natural heritage. 

So far, so good. 

The expression of good policies is an 
essential start, but means little without 
implementation of those policies. This needs 
resources and hard decisions. Without these, 
the ‘strategy’ will be merely a public relations 
exercise. 

The strategy is well researched. Did you 
know, for example, that ‘participation in bush 
walking has grown by approximately 15% a 
year’? The need for protection of the 
environment is well documented. 

But faced with this need, and voicing such 
policies, will the government act accordingly? 
For example, there is pressure to log vital 
wilderness areas in East Gippsland, The 
strategy declares the government’s intention to 
'ensure the highest level of protection for the 
State’s most environmentally significant areas...’ 
Logging would provide negligible economic 
development for Victoria. The logical decision 
will be to protect East Gippsland’s wilderness 
areas in National Parks. Victorians expect 
nothing less. 

This strategy is very good as far as it goes. 
We will wait to see just how far it does go. 

BW 

Other Titles Received 
Australia-A Travel Survival Kit by Tony 
Wheeler (Lonely Planet, 1986, RRP $17.95). 
Moments of Doubt by David Roberts (The 
Mountaineers, 1986). 
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NIKE FOOTWEAR 

Nike brings new levels of comfort 
and performance to walking footwear 
with the Zealand and Thunderdome. 
These ultralight boots combine Nike- 
Air technology with a rugged leather/ 
Cordura upper, EVA cushioning and 
an advanced Waffle sole. 


MURRAY JACKET 

Our updated Murray has a seamless 
twin flap system over the front zip 
with easy-to-use plastic snaps for 
added weatherproofing. The new 
single-seam hood is peaked and 
there is a large internal map 
pocket. Waist drawcord features 
Acorn Grip adjustment, 
whilst underarm tapes allow 
complete freedom of movement. 

Sizes: XS to XL. Colours: 

Royal Blue, Dark Peacock, Grey. 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE $95.00 




PADDY PALLIN 


The brilliant new mountain dome 
from Jansport. A sturdy four alloy 
I»le configuration creates a spacious 
living area and ensures a stable, free¬ 
standing structure. The Pod’s full 
length fly sheet encloses a storage 
vestibule at each end and twin 
entrances with insect screens 
allowing flow-through ventilation. 
Anchor points include flysheet guy 
flaps. Available mid-October. 

Weight 3.5 kg 
ONLY $399.00 


WHISPERLITE STOVE 

The light, compact stove with big 
performance. Weighing 350 g the 
WhisperLite can boil a litre of water 
in under four minutes — yet is easy 
on the hearing! It holds easily for 
packing and comes with 
windscreen and heat reflector. 

SPECIAL PRICE $89.95 



PULSAR 65 

This 65 litre single compartment 
pack features curved shoulder straps, 
a foam padded back panel and 
conically shaped hip belt — all 
covered with quick drying ADVENT 
fabric for carrying comfort. 
Constructed from tough ARDURA 
1000 the Pulsar 65 has compression 
staps, twin lid pockets, accessory 
patches and ice axe loops. 

TOP VALUE $149.95 


NIKE THUNDERDOME 

This sturdy shoe is low-cut for 
freedom of movement and lightness. 
It features a nylon shank for stability, 
a one-piece leather forefoot with 
Cordura quarters and leather heel 
and side panels. A foam padded 
leather tongue and Cambrelle lining 
ensure comfort. Cushioning from 
EVA midsole with dual density EVA 
heel and the non-clogging Waffle sole 
with toe-guard. Available in Men’s 
and Women’s sizes 
Av. Weight 950 g 

$139.00 


NIKE ZEALAND 

A high-cut boot offering additional 
ankle support. Shares the same 
construction and features as the 
Thunderdome. Ideal for track 
walking, low-altitude trekking and as 
a mountaineering approach shoe. 
Average Weight 1.1 kg 

$169.00 




THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


SYDNEY (City) 507 Kent St. (02) 264 2685; 
MIRANDA 527 Kingsway. (02) 525 6829; 
KATOOMBA 166 Katoomba St. (047) 82 2014; 
CANBERRA 11 Lonsdale St, Braddon. (062) 57 3883; 
JINDABYNE Kosciusko Rd. (064) 56 2458; 
MELBOURNE 55 Hardware St. (03) 670 4845; 

BOX HILL 8 Market St. (03) 898 8596; 
LAUNCESTON 124 St lohn St. (003) 31 4240; 

HOBART 32 Criterion St. (002) 31 0777; 
ADELAIDE 40 Waymouth St. (08) 212 7857; 
PERTH 11, 105 Lord St. (09) 325 5984; 


MAIL ORDER Unit 14F, Hordern Place, 
Camperdown, NSW 2050. 



















Helmets 

A Wild survey of helmets for climbing and abseiling 


• Skulduggery. To many rockclimbers, it 
seems, a hole in the head is more fashionable 
than wearing a helmet. Unfortunately even 
witnessing the results of a severe head injury 
fails to leave any impression on some hardmen. 



. . . they also help to keep your hair on. (Llyn 
Peninsular, North Wales.) Chris Baxter 
Beyond the social stigma that marks a climber 
as a beginner or a nerd, helmets are hot and 
cumbersome. With the introduction of fibre- 
reinforced thermoplastics and airy designs 
however, objective excuses are harder to come 
by, 

A helmet protects the head from falling 
objects or impact during a fall or pendulum by 
absorbing some of the impact and evenly 
distributing the load over the whole skull. The 
energy of impact is absorbed by shell distortion 
(flexing) and fracture (denting), lining com¬ 
pression (especially important during side 
blows) and harness stretch. 

All the helmets surveyed (except the Cassin 
240 and Dalyte Adventurer) are UIAA approved. 
To meet current UIAA standards, a five kilogram 
weight dropped two metres on to the top and 
half a metre on to the front of the helmet must 
result in a force to the head of no greater than 
10 kilonewtons. The shell crown must also resist 
the penetration of a pointed one kilogram weight 
dropped one and a half metres. 

When buying a helmet make sure the 
harness will adjust to your head size, as well 
as accommodate a Balaclava and glacier 
glasses, which may be needed while alpine 
climbing. Some models come in two or three 
sizes; others adjust to fit a range of head sizes. 
Heavier helmets are more tiring to wear. 
Compact and close-fitting shells are less likely 
to restrict movement while caving or climbing. 
A helmet should protect ears, eyes and temples 


without restricting hearing or vision. A flared 
rim enhances ear and eye protection as well as 
increasing shell rigidity and weather resistance. 
Ventilation is encouraged by high vents, a large 
internal clearance, and channelled lining. 
Polypropylene and carbon fibre helmets are not 
currently available in Australia. 


Helmets 

Shell 


RRP 

Cassin Italy 

240 

ABS 

390 

$49 

241 

Hylon. rubber 

420 

$73 

Dalyte Hew Zealand 

Adventurer 

ABS 

550 

$66 

Edelrld Germany 

Durace 

Nylon 

465 

$99 

Petzl France 

Ecrin 

Nylon 

440 

$78 

vertical 

ABS 

500 

$60 

Snowdon Mouldings United Kingdom 


Joe Brown 

Fibreglass 

650 

$80 

Joe Brown (unlined) 

Fibreglass 

550 

$70 

Ultimate Equipm 

ent United Kingdom 


Ultimate Climbing Helmet 

Fibreglass 

650 

$80 


• Cliinbers Fly Undone. To the desperate 
rockclimber a bolt is an oasis. In Australia, bolts 
are generally common engineering bolts driven 
into a undersized hole, a sound method in solid 
rock. While not demanding the skill of placing 
nut protection, clipping these bolts is not as 
straightforward or hazard-free as it may appear. 

It is not uncommon for twisting forces, such 
as those generated when interlocked karabiners 
and bolt brackets are shock loaded, to unclip 
ropes from karabiners, and karabiners from 
karabiners. Bolt brackets should only be clipped 
with a quick-draw (a short flexible sling with a 
karabiner at each end) or a locking karabiner 
(which can cause rope drag). 

Another problem is the tendency for brackets 
to lift off bolts while the bracket key hole is 
occupied by both the bolt shaft and karabiner. 
This can occur if the karabiner can fit into the 
parallel slot meant for the bolt shaft and if both 
the bolt and karabiner can fit into the bracket 
eye. This is more likely to happen the further 
the bolt head is from the rock. While it is difficult 
to demonstrate this, I know of three such 
unclippings this year. Unfortunately, the small 
karabiners most likely to place you at risk are 
the ones chosen for their ease of handling and 
clean entry into the bracket. If placing bolts 
(without fixed hangers), make sure the head is 
no more than one centimetre from the rock. 
When placing a bracket on a bolt shaft, use a 
Stopper wire between the bracket and bolt head 
to hold the bracket against the rock and reduce 
excessive play. When clipping a bracket, use 
a karabiner made of larger diameter rod than 
the bracket slot. Make that bolt an oasis, not 
a mirage. 

Mike Law 


Bi#mt 


• Material World. Budding manufacturers and 
do-it-yourself enthusiasts will be interested to 
know that a selection of materials, including 
coated and uncoated Du Pont Cordura, ripstop, 
Oxford, Parapac and taffeta nylon, and polyester 
and cotton fabrics are available from Sailtex 
(Australia) Pty Ltd, 64 Rednal Street, Mona Vale, 
NSW 2103. (02) 997 7266. 

Bradmill Textiles, 341 Francis Street, Yar- 
raville, Vic 3013, (03) 314 0166, supplies canvas, 
and AGT Raddins Canvasware, 322 Bay Street, 
Port Melbourne, Vic 3207, (03) 646 4156, can 
help with canvas, cord and webbing. 

If you have trouble finding foam, Fastex 
buckles, webbing, zips and other accessories, 
try Outgear Pty Ltd, PO Box 6, Maribyrnong, Vic 
3032, (03) 317 8886. 

• Tucked In. In dramatically upgrading its 
sleeping bag range, Paddy Pallin has for the first 
time introduced a trio of sophisticated mummy 
sleeping bags. To reduce heat-loss, mummy 
style sleeping bags taper with your body to 
reduce unnecessary internal volume. 

The Paddy Pallin Bimberi, Jagungal and 
Twynam accommodate bending knees and 
waist without pinching the bag and inducing an 
attack of claustrophobia, and have a down 
collar and curved shoulder which passively seal 
round the neck, and a snug, elaborately 
contoured duvet-style hood. The side zips are 
sealed from above by a single plump draught 
tube. Each bag has a left-or right-hand zip and 
joins to other Paddy Pallin mummy bags. 

The Bimberi has 550 grams of down and a 
total weight of 1,250 grams. RRP $329. The 
Jagungal has 950 grams of down and a total 
weight of 1,750 grams. RRP $479. The Gore- 
Tex covered Twynam has 1,100 grams of down 
and a total weight of 1,900 grams. RRP $699. 



Paddy Pallin Jagungal sleeping bag. 


• Thin End of the Wedge. Mountain Designs 
packs (with the exception of the Gangotri series) 
are now available with Wedgetail harnesses. 
Padded and curved shoulder straps slide 
independently up and down a pair of flared 
aluminium staves. Different-sized shoulder 
straps, and lumbar- and hip-belts are removable 
and interchangeable to achieve a more accom¬ 
modating fit. There are short and long hip-belts 
in two thicknesses, and shoulder straps in three 
lengths. Women’s versions of the Baltoro 1 and 
Rongbuk 1 have contracted harness config¬ 
urations and narrower hip belts and shoulder 
straps. The Baltoro packs are available with 
texturized-nylon-reinforced canvas as well as 
1,000 denier texturized nylon sacks. 
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GORE4EX 
MBRICS 
ON TOP 


All-Weather Reliability 
and Breathable Comfort 

Waterproof, breathable Gore-Tex® fabric protects you 
from the elements. Unlike conventionai coated fabrics 
which are hot and clammy to wear and tend to lose their 



water resistance 


after repeated use. 


Gore-Tex® stays 


watertight and 


comfortable, year 

'. 

after year. 


Demanding use in 
the fieid, including 
manv Everest 




expeditions (such as 


ng a Gore-Tex^ i 

of Mt Everest. Photo Tim Macartney-Snape 

the First Australian Mt Everest Expedition) have proved that. 

Gore-Tex® fabric is made by permanently bonding a 
tough, flexible microporus PTFE membrane between layers 
of durable fabric. The membrane contains nine biiiion 


N 



pores 

per square inch. 
Water can’t penetrate 
hoies so small, wind 


can’t biow through but perspiration can evaporate, keeping 
you dry, comfortabie and safe. 

Bushwaikers, ciimbers, skiers, runners and golfers 
around the world depend on Gore-Tex® fabric garments, 
hats, gioves, 
footwear, tents and 
bivvy bags: 
protection from the 
elements and 
lightweight 
breathabie comfort. 


Tape-Sealed Seams 

Seam seaiing is critical to the performance of 
waterproof garments. Seams are permanently waterproofed 
and strengthened with hot-air-welded three-layer Gore-Tex® 
seam-sealing tape. 

Easy to Care For 

Gore-Tex® fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine washing 
using powder detergent. 

3-Year Warranty 

W L Gore and Associates offer a three-year warranty 
on Gore-Tex® fabrics used in garments bearing the Gore-Tex 
fabric warranty tag. You are assured 
of the best functional combination 
of weatherproof protection with 
breathabie comfort, now with an 
unprecedented three-year warranty. 


Is bearing the Gore- 

( 3 > 


^Creative Technologies Worldwide 


KABRKS 
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• Duo. The Mountain Designs Polarplus Trilogy 
Liner has zip-off sleeves, high collar, and fwo 
pockets. The Liner’s front zip engages a 
matching concealed zip inside the Trilogy Gore- 
Tex shell. With sleeves or as a vest, the Liner 
joins the Gore-Tex shell at the front zip and clips 
at the neck and shoulders. The Trilogy Liner has 
a RRP of $170, and the shell RRP is $364. 
Together, the versatile Trilogy Jacket and Liner 
have a RRP of $495. 



Mountain Designs Trilogy Liner. 


• T-Bones. Made from a T-section aluminium 
alloy extrusion, Chouinard T-Stakes tent pegs 
are designed to survive repeated pounding into 
hard ground yet offer sufficient surface area to 
be useful in sand and snow. T-Stakes are 
available in two lengths—203 millimetres, 34 
grams, RRP $5.60; 241 millimetres, 59 grams, 
RRP $6.75, at Paddy Pallin shops. 

• Strength and Beauty. The Walrus Orbit 
Rapide is an unusually airy, cavernous and light 
(3.4 kilograms) two- to three-person tour-season 
tent that, like most large domes, sprawls 
extravagantly over a large site. Six shock-corded 
extruded-aluminium poles are permanently 
stored in their inner tent sleeves. Once the 
procedure is learnt, erection is rapid. Rather 
than spanning the entire tent diameter, the six 
poles radiate from one of two hubs, forming two 
overlapping tripods. The fly stretches over the 
inner tent and must be guyed for an optimum 
pitch. With three shorter fibreglass wands, the 
fly flares outward to form hoods over the door 
and window. There is no vestibule. Floor and 
fly seams can be sealed with a sealant 
provided. RRP $895 at the Brisbane Scout 
Outdoor Centre. 

• Fun Bags. Tired of mopping up con¬ 
densation and spilt food with your sleeping bag 
while tent-bound? The seam-sealed Mont Bell 
Ultra Light Gore-Tex Sleeping Bag Cover makes 
your sleeping bag warmer and waterproof. It is 
mummy-shaped and snug-fitting to reduce the 
condensation common inside heavier and 
baggier bivvy bags. The Ultra Light Sleeping 
Bag Cover has a contoured hood and draw-cord 
and weighs 440 grams with stuff sack. RRP 
$249 at Paddy Pallin shops. 

• Bummer. A comfortable triangular canvas 
seat for use with an improvised tripod is 
available from several Sydney shops for about 
$20. 


• Stuffed. Keeping pack contents dry while 
canyoning, caving or Li-Loing can be traumatic. 
Canoeists' dry sacks can be useful but their 
closure mechanisms are often cumbersome for 
pack carrying. Dianna Bisset has come to the 
rescue with her hard-to-lose egg-yolk-yellow 
pack liners. DB Stuff Canyon Bags are made 
from welded woven-nylon-reinforced polyvinyl 
chloride (PVC) sheet. The throat is gathered and 
folded, and fastens with a shock-cord loop. 
Simple. 35 x 70 centimetres, RRP $15.85; 45 
X 80 centimetres, RRP $19.85; 60 x 130 
centimetres, RRP $23.75. 

• Quickie. D Best Mountaineering Quickies 
are a straightforward opposing-wedge solution 
to the thin-parallel-crack rockclimbing pro¬ 
tection problem (see Wild no 24, page 83). A 
small spring-loaded brass wedge can be steered 
across a face of the principal wedge which 
resembles a common aluminium Stopper (with 
a more acute taper) on a swaged wire loop. Six 
colour-coded sizes cost between $45.70 and 
$52.75 each at Mountain Equipment, Sydney. 

• Sting. Because of our currency difficulties, 
American and European tents are becoming a 
rare sight on Australian shop floors. But this 
does not mean we have seen the last of North 
Face, Wild Country and Lowe influences. Any¬ 
one familiar with Wild Country’s Quasar will 
recognize the Fairydown Sting two-person four- 
season tent. The inner tent and strong self- 
supporting four-hoop frame pitches first. The 
seam-sealed fly pitches with a minimum of four 
pegs, compressing the frame and contributing 
to the tent’s stability. This elongated dome 
has a rectangular seamless tub floor and an 
entrance and vestibule at each end. The tent 
we saw had a two metre long floor and weighed 
3.6 kilograms. New models will be about 10% 
longer. RRP $625. 

• Jekyll and Hyde. Asnes Skiathlom skis (see 
Wild Gear Survey in Wild no 25, page 81) are 
possibly the most versatile cross country and 
downhill skis ever made. Narrow, wax-based, 
metal-edged, light-touring skis with an alpine 
flex, they combine the lightness and speed 
required for fasf, comfortable day-touring with 
the downhill control necessary for carving 
Telemarks down steep slopes. Their tip torque, 
side-cut, flex pattern and weight also make 
them well suited for skating. 

Skiathloms are designed for a Nordic racing 
event which involves a downhill slalom 
combined with a level section of race trail 
followed by an uphill and then a final downhill 
run over jumps. But since they are only 49 
millimetres wide at the waist (the reason each 
ski weighs only a kilogram with bindings), they 
may not be a good choice for beginners, who 
are generally better served by broader, more 
stable touring skis. 

Skiathloms feel comparatively dead while 
diagonal striding. Having no central wax pocket, 
or double camber, they lack the spring that 
resists kicking to compress the wax against the 
snow and the bounce of the rebounding ski 
which initiates the ensuing stride. 

Skiathloms attempt to embrace irreconcil¬ 
able objectives. The even flex pattern needed 
for good downhill turning and skating means 
these skis are not quite as fast on the level as 
traditional stiff-centred light-touring skis, while 
their narrowness (required for the lightness 


which makes continuous fast skating and 
striding possible), means they require more 
tactful edging fhan wider skis designed 
specifically for XCD (especially when parallel 
turning in soft snow). Nor are they stiff enough 
for extended pack-carrying with heavy loads. 
Yet they are in many ways an inspired com¬ 
promise, and will delight fitter skiers seeking 
skis with fast touring qualities and excellent 
turning ability, especially if they wish to skate, 
for which these skis can be fully glide-waxed. 

John Turnbull 

• Wax Fax. The skating-on-cross-country-skis 
craze has particular significance for Australian 
skiers because our snowfields are often about 
as good for skating as it is possible for 
ungroomed snow to be, due to the relatively 
high temperatures which cause the snow to 
rapidly metamorphose and settle. 

Consequently it is not only racers who are 
adopting the new skating styles, but also 
tourers, including overnighters, who are finding 
that the extra weight of fheir packs gives added 
impetus to the skating stride. As the various 
skating strides are still evolving—racers have 
not even settled on the optimum length for poles 
yet!—nobody is sure where it will all end, except 
that the new techniques and equipment are 
combining to set a whole new crop of records,, 
such as David Hislop’s sizzling Perisher- 
Kiandra run last winter, stripping nearly two 
hours off the old record. 

So anything that enhances skating is of 
interest, and the new Swix skating waxes will 
attract a lot of enthusiastic experimenters. They 
are: turquoise for temperafures from -20°C up 
to -5°; violet from -6° up to 0°; orange from 
-1 ° up to 3°; and white, for temperatures from 
2° up to 10°C. 

But perhaps most interesting of all is the new 
Dura Glide skating wax, which is combined with 
others, according to temperature, to increase 
durability for long trips. 

New, too, is the Swix Super Riller, designed 
to cut minute longitudinal serrations in ski soles 
as the last step in tuning before applying the 
running wax, a technique that increases speed 
appreciably. 

If you have waxless skis, try glide-waxing 
their tips and tails. It will protect the plastic 
against drag-inducing oxidation and scratches, 
increase their glide, and make turning easier. 
Swix pubiishes a little waxing bookiet that teiis 
how. 

JT 

• Bull’s-eye. The Wilderness Equipment First 
Arrow two-person four-season fapered tunnel 
tent is one of the more robust ‘bomb shelters’ 
we have seen. Three hoops feed cleanly into 
sleeves in the tape-sealed fly which is stretched 
taut over them with the aid of shock-cord ioops 
at ground levei. The inner tent hangs from 
Veicro tabs and can be pitched separately or 
integrally. Pitching is fast and requires a 
minimum of only three pegs. Interior pockets 
are iocated high, away from recumbent 
occupants. The seam-sealed floor has tucked 
corners and is designed to be easiiy replaced 
by amateurs if necessary. Four gliders on the 
vestibuie zip, which follows the arc of the largest 
hoop, enable the vestibule to be opened from 
the ground on either side and at the top of the 
arch to adjust ventiiation. Being at the tent’s 
highest point and protected by a guyed flap, this 
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AFTER A LOT (X HARD 
WORK WEGOTTHEBOOT! 



At Ajays Snow Country Sports we’ve put in a lot of 
miles testing boots. It seems that the likes of water, mud 
and lots of hard going makes ordinary boots crack, 
wither, stiffen up and die. But it only makes a pair of 
Timberland boots get better and better. 

You see, Timberland use only flawless, silicone 
impregnated leather on the uppers. And unlike ordinary 
boots, the four rows of stitching on a pair of Timberland 
boots aren’t just for decoration. They’re there to create 
an ironclad waterproof seam. All this is permanently 
bonded to a ru^ed Timberland sole 

But simply keeping your feet warm and dry is not 
enough. Timberland boots require no break-in. A 
padded collar, insole and a glove leather lining will 
surround your feet in comfort from the moment you put 


them on. What’s more, they weigh in at a mere 2 lb 12 oz. 

So, after so many miles of rugged boot testing, 
Ajays Snow Country Sports would like to put you into 
our boots. And our choice in boots is Timberland. 

For details on our whole range of Timberland 
shoes and boots n\ f f -g 

umbenand'^ 

on (03) 7204647. mori quality than you may 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

115 CANTERBURY ROAD.HEATHMONT PH:7204647 





macpac 

•flows with your body* 


When you walk, your back 
hinges at the waist and moves 
independently of your hips. 

On other harness systems, the 
hipbelt is rigidly attached to 
the pack, severely restricting 
your natural body movement. 

The unique MACPAC 


hipbelt is centrally pivoted, so 
it sits perfectly still on your 
hips, freely bearing weight, 
while the pack sits snugly on 
your back, following its every 
move. 

Unrestricted movement... 
Maximum comfort. 


macpac 


U' 

Vy K 


kNE function of a tent is to keep out rain, but we were now beginning to suspect that 
" the makers of our tents were not aware of this. Every seam dripped, and, where the guys 
joined the fabric, rivers flowed out to collect on the floor into young lakes, which were 
summarily dealt with by stabbing a hole in the ground-sheet with a knife.' 

H W Tilman, THE ASCENT OF NANDA DEVI 


When your tent is 
all you have to look 
forward to at the 
end of a long day... 
IT'D BETTER BE 
A GOOD ONE! 
Keep an eye out for 
our First Arrow 
and TR double-skin, 
seam-sealed tents. 




Wilderness Equipment First Arrow tent. 
vent exploits natural thermal air movement to 
expel moisture. The inner tent and fly open at 
both ends. Thoughtful features such as the 
shock-corded guys give the First Arrow a 
somewhat untidy but functional appearance. 
Snow valances and a heavy duty floor are 
optional. The First Arrow weighs about three 
and a half kilograms. RRP $699. 

• Letter from Telluride. What are the rules 
of Telemarking? After three months in the USA, 
closely observing some superb skiers, I would 
say there are no rules! 

We encounter many different snow con¬ 
ditions, so the ability to adapt your style is 
essential. For example, on hard-pack the 
shoulders should be rotated down the fall-line. 
In very heavy wet snow the upper body should 
generally follow the line of the ski tips. There 
are, however, certain techniques used by all the 
good skiers I saw. 

First, the rear ski tip is placed well forward 
of the front binding. Position the dropped knee 
as ciose to the front ankle as you can 
comfortably get it. Do not ‘sit back’ to achieve 
this position, instead, make sure the traiiing 
thigh is perpendicular to the ski. Flex your 
ankles! Practise at home without skis. The main 
advantages of this position, faster turns, better 
sideways stability, and more controi on ice, are 
to a greater or lesser extent a result of being 
abie to weight the back leg correctly. 

Skiing in the above position aiso makes it 
easier to master the next technique. Front and 
rear skis are turned and swapped in unison. No 
matter how the turn is initiated (skidded, 
stepped or jumped), both skis are turned as one, 
in a simiiar fashion to a paraliei turn. Therefore 
the back ski is never angled across the front 
ski. Visuaiize it in terms of changing edges. As 
the rear ski comes forward to initiate the next 
turn the new rear ski is simuitaneously turned 
and rolied on to its opposite edge. Try practising 
at home without skis and remember that the 
back knee must also be pushed in the direction 
of the turn. The resuit is a faster, carved, and 
therefore more controiied turn. 
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MOUNTAIN PACKS 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST PROVEN 


ALSO THE MOST 
COMFORTABLE 


The world’s most thoroughly 
researched, most innovative, 
and most imitated rucksacks 
are still leading the pack. 




SOFT PACKS 

New for 1987. Ideal for skiing, hiking o: 

compartment sacks with draw-cord 
fastening. The flap, with zip pocket, 
anchors by a Fastex buckle. Lowie I; U 


Materials and design of ur 
quality provide protection for your m 
delicate and valuable equipment. 

The world’s best camera protection. 
















macpac 

^^loves the rain^^ 



Don’t let the rain spoil your 
fun. MACPAC makes the most 
waterproof rucksacs around. 

The secret is AzTec, a 
specialised pack fabric 
designed to satisfy MACPACS 
unique demands for weather 
proofness and durability. 


AzTec is a tightly woven 
blend of polyester and cotton, 
treated with a highty effective 
waterproofing solution. This 
solution is absorbed right into 
the fabric, creating a degree of 
waterproofness that other pack 
fabrics cannot match. 



macpac 



\lade by Australians, for Australians Australian made and Australian 
tested. At last, bombproof hoots made to international standards for Australian conditions. 
Bunyip quality rivals the best from Europe. Bunyips are made to last. No short cuts, no 
nonsense. Leather is Best Leather-lined, full-grain leather uppers, thoroughly 
impregnated with a water-repellent. We know leather inside-out, only the best becomes a 
Bunyip. Insoles with a Memory Unique, friendly full-grain leather insoles mould 
to fit your feet. Steel shanks ensure that Bunyip boots flex where your feet flex. Plastic footbeds 
cradle your feet. All boots should be this comfonable. Australian Feet First World- 
class boots built on wide, high-instep Australian lasts (sizes 36 to 48). Bunyips are an 
indispensible part of Australian bush lore. Itching to get into a pair? You’ll find Bunyips 
at better outdoor shops. Trade enquiries: Graeme Taylor (03) 859 4485 

Bunyip Boor Company, 316 Hoddle Street, Abbotsford, Victoria 3067. Phone (03) 417 6092. Telex AA 31348 
Kimberley Flinders Bogong Grey Mare 

Leather-lined, full-grain Leather-lined, single-piece Leather-lined, single-piece Leather-lined, single-piece 

leather upper and insole, full-grain leather upper full-grain leather upper full-grain leather upper 

stitchdown construction, and insole, wire fairstitch and insole, cement- and insole, wire fairstitch 

eye and hook lacing. Pair construction, Greenland bonded Vibram mountain construction, Vibram 

size 42r 1,200 grams traditional lug sole, D- sole (compatible with Nordic Norm sole, 

ring lacing. Pair size 42: Trionic-stylc gaiters), D-ring lacing. Pair size 

1,620 grams D-ring lacing. Pair size 42: 1,500 grams 

42: 1,280 grams 



Pole-plants are probably a subject causing 
more argument than the Telemark itself. It 
seems that good skiers are striving for a 
downhill pole-plant. To be perverse, the most 
impressive Telemarker in Telluride uses a 
double pole-plant. Trying to use a downhill pole- 
plant, even if not perfect, will help keep your 
torso facing downhill, ‘pre-tuned’ for the next 
turn, which is important on 'the steeps', hard- 
pack and in moguls. I can attest that these are 
difficult to master; mine often end up as double 
pole-plants. 

Last but not least let's look at mounting 
bindings. First, never accept skis or boots 
which, with the boot clamped in the binding, 
obviously has the boot hanging over one side 
or the other. This is caused by a 'twisted' boot 
sole, or a binding not mounted squarely, and 
will affect your skiing. 

Within a period of four weeks I used skis 
mounted with the pins over the balance point, 
over half-chord length, and mounted half-way 
in between. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the last is the best position for the cross country 
downhill skier, particularly in Australia. 

To find half-chord length, stretch a tape 
measure above the ski from tip to tail (not along 
the ski). The balance point is found by balancing 
the ski on a thin metal edge, preferably locked 
in a vice. Mount the pins half-way in between. 
The main advantage of mounting over half¬ 
chord is that the ball of the foot will be toward 
the middle of the ski. In turning, most pressure 
is applied through the ball of the foot, thus 
mounting here will give better control of com¬ 
pression—although causing other problems. It 
can leave a long 'tali' which tends to get 'hung 
up’, especially in moguls and 'crud'. Because 
the tails drop relatively quickly it can be more 
difficult to unweight down the fall-line and, on 
landing, to stay centred over the ski. Finally, 
skiing on flat ground is also less pleasant. 

Mounting bindings between the half-chord 
and the balance point is an excellent 
compromise. However, every ski has a different 
weight distribution. On some skis the half-chord 
and balance point will be almost the same, in 
which case you get the best of both worlds. On 
others there will be a big gap. Any good 
specialist cross-country skiing shop should be 
able to advise. 

Well, gear freaks, the keen Telemarker in the 
USA is generally seen skiing on single- 
cambered skis such as the Swallow TR Comp 
or Karhu Extreme. This year the new Tua Toute 
Neige and Tua Expresso have been the skis 
to be seen on. Hopefully they will be available 
here next year. Choice of skis often seems to 
depend on the ratio of lift skiing to back-country 
skiing. Mogul specialists often ski on downhill 
skis with cable bindings or pins teamed with 
Voile plates. It is not always easy to see the 
difference between alpine and Nordic skiing! 

Telemark racers have leather boots with 
plastic shells riveted over almost the entire boot 
and clamped to a release binding. Some Merrell 
boots have a plastic ankle-cuff. The whisper for 
next year is of all-plastic boots and an entirely 
new range of Kazama back-country skis, con¬ 
sisting of just two models! 

Andrew Barnes 
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^designed for the^ 
toughest conditions 



Australia and New Zealand 
are amongst the toughest 
environments in the World. 

Our vast wilderness areas 
range from rugged mountains 
to tropical rainforests. This 
extreme range of conditions is 
as unique as our combination 
of outdoor pursuits. So to be 
effective, the equipment we 
use needs to be designed for 
our own environment. 

Most international brands 
are designed for less 


strenuous environments in 
Europe and America. Mostly, 
they’re too small, not 
weatherproof, even made in 
Asia. 

Because MACPAC lives 
right here, their equipment is 
specifically designed and 
manufactured for our 
conditions. As a result, 
MACPAC is more 
comfortable, more waterproof 
and tougher than any other 
rucksac you'll find anywhere. 


Photo: Rod Turner NSW 
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Melaleuca Airstrip 
Cox Bight Beach 
Special 1987-8 season 
bushwalker rates: 

$70 each booked seat 
$50 pot-luck back-load 




and ten-seat twin-engine 
aircraft. 

■ TASAIR Pty Ltd, 

1 GPO Box 451E, Hobart, 
I Tasmania 7001. 

Phone (002) 48 5088 



CAMPING 
CAVING 
ABSEILING 
FISHING 
GEAR 


SRT EOUIPMENT 

Manufacturers and retailers of the 
world's finest adventure gear. 

54 Blackshaw Avenue, Mortdale 2223 
Phone (02) 57 6420, ( 02 ) 570 6184 after hours 
Mail orders welcome. 
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‘Unbelievable 

Tiger walk queried 


••• 


I read with interest the article in Wild no 24 by 
Klaus Hueneke on tiger waiker Peter Treseder; 
his exploits are certainiy impressive. However, 

I found some of the statistics quoted tor the 
Barrington Tops to Walhaiia waik just a bit 
unbeiievable. As a benchmark reference i took 
the Three Peaks trip which is stiii an epic tiger 
waik and which was completed in the record 
time of 15 hours 11 minutes by Peter in August 
1985. The statistics quoted for that walk in Wild 
no 19 were 87 kiiometres of horizonfai distance 
and 4,800 metres of ascent and descent. (From 
personai experience i feei that these are 
reasonabiy accurate estimates of the distance 
and ciimbing invoived.) However, the 1,400 
kiiometres distance and 50,000 metres of 
ascent and descent claimed to have been 
completed in ten days on the Barrington Tops- 
Walhalla trip is another thing altogether. 

It is the equivalent of a Three Peaks trip with 
an extra 53 kilometres of horizontal distance 
and an extra 200 metres of ascent and descent 
every day for ten days. Throw in snakebite, 
flooded rivers, thick scrub in sections, a snow- 
shoe crossing of the Main Range at night and 
cumulative tiredness, and the whole thing 
stretches credibility a bit far. 

Another reference is the recently completed 
Sydney-to-Melbourne ultra-marathon. This 1,060 
kilometre road race was won in the record time 
of 5 days 14 hours and 47 minutes by the world 
champion Yiannis Kouros of Greece. At the 
same average pace the 1,400 kilometres from 
the Barrington Tops to Walhaiia would have 
taken about seven and a half days but, of 
course, this makes no allowance for the extra 
duration, rough country, tens of thousands of 
metres of climbing, navigation difficulties, pack 
carrying and minimal back-up encountered on 
Peter's walk. Taking this into account one would 
expect a time of at least 15 days. 

While not wishing to be a 'knocker', I have 
come to the inevitable conclusion that either 
Peter is a freak super-athlete who would win 
every long-distance event worldwide by a big 
margin or the figures are wrong. One possibility 
that comes to mind is that the time taken was 
ten days' (240 hours) total walking time and not 
ten calendar days as stated. (The article 
mentioned that Peter rested for one whole day 
and a number of nights.) Even then, ten days' 
total walking time seems rather incredible... 

G N Wootton 
Mornington, Tas 

Quentin Chester, author of ‘The Long March', 

Statistics are one thing but human nature is 
another. Peter Treseder is neither a freak nor 
a superman. His ‘Ultimate Tiger Walk’ was the 


product of a lifetime of dedicated bushwalking, 
including a series of documented tiger walks 
and many months of hard training. 

It should be noted that Peter's only extended 
rests were at Kanangra Walls and McKays Hut. 
The other breaks were for food and 
approximately four to five hours’ sleep. Apart 
from these stops Peter was constantly on the 
move, both day and night. The following is a 
summary of the rest stops during his run: 
Monday 10 November 1986, Coal Seam Cave, 
Kanangra Walls; Wednesday 12 November, 
Michelago: Friday 14 November, McKays Hut; 
Saturday 15 November, Mt Willis South; Sunday 
16 November, Blowhard Hut, Mt Hotham; 
Monday 17 November, Alpine Track. 

Clearly Peter is a gifted athlete. But more 
Important are his skills as walker and his highly 
motivated response to personal challenges. 
Peter’s Inspiration springs from a deeply felt 
concern for wilderness areas and the rewards 
of pushing himself to his limits. 

Barb-wire Canoes? 

As an avid white-water canoeist I was interested 
and concerned to read David Platt's account 
of his Franklin River trip {Wild no 25). I will 
declare my ignorance at the outset by stating 
that I have not paddled the Franklin. However, 
six years of paddling in south Queensland has 
seen me on rivers which must at least equal 
the Franklin for beauty, isolation and difficulty. 
On this basis, I feel at least a little qualified to 
comment, if not for the author's sake, then for 
the readers’. 

The first rule broken by these paddlers was 
‘Less than three there should never be^the 
cardinal rule of canoeing. The reasons for this 
are obvious and even more applicable in a 
wilderness situation. Secondly, the trip seemed 
poorly planned and the paddlers ill-prepared if 
they were still ‘finding form‘ on the river. 

When undertaking to paddle the river in 
winter, it must have been obvious that the level 
would be high and the flow fast and powerful. 
With numerous guides having been written 
about the river, the paddlers should either have 
known of likely difficult passages or have 
previously paddled the trip at low level... 

Furthermore, it makes sense, and particularly 
so in a wilderness situation, that if a rapid is 
difficult to the point of being ‘borderline’, the 
logical solution is to walk... 

The author is extremely lucky that he did not 
drown in his mishap, but the fact that these 
adventurers were ‘successful' should not be 
taken as an example for others. Mishaps such 
as these, which sometimes result in death, are 
just the sort of publicity that white-water 
canoeing can do without. In all high-risk sports 


there is one attribute which is just as important 
as technique and ability, but unfortunately 
seems to be used less—commonsense... 

John McPhee 
Ayr, Old 

He’ll Kiss Us When He Sees the 
Tent Survey! 

As I have been negative about a previous gear 
survey that featured Macpac equipment, it is 
only fair that I express my approval about the 
recent pack survey {Wild no 25). 

Dave Jones did a particularly good job of the 
written section. It was both objective and 
informative. Of course we don't agree 
wholeheartedly with everything that was 
written, but if we all thought the same, then 
there would only be one brand and one model, 
therefore a very boring survey. Well done! 

Bruce McIntyre 
Manager 

Macpac Wilderness Equipment 
Christchurch, NZ 


‘This Is Your Captain Speaking...’ 

I wish to thank you and your staff for the 
presentation of the article, ‘The Search for the 
Stinson’, by Mark Yuile in Wild no 25. 

I was pleased to receive a copy of your 
magazine from one of our guests and must 
congratulate you for the high standard of 
articles, the colour reproduction and the ‘off the 
beaten track’ recreational news. 

Please pass our appreciation on to Mark 
Yuile for his excellent account of the Stinson. 

V J O'Reilly 
Manager 
O’Reilly’s Guest House 
Green Mountains via Canungra, Old 


Keep ’em in the Dark 

The time has come for some sort of restraint 
on what gets published in guidebooks to 
‘Wilderness areas in Australia. The fact that 
guidebooks sell in large quantities presumably 
means that their publication leads to increased 
usage of the routes described. This may be 
desirable or at least acceptable in some areas 
but in other areas may lead to over-use and to 
a general degradation of wilderness values. The 
mere fact that a route guide exists can seriously 
compromise the wilderness character of a 
remote area—after all, mystery is one of the 
main ingredients of the wilderness experience... 

Martin Hawes 
West Hobart, Tas 











Seafarer 

Anywhere the Spirit Moves You 

Seafarer guarantees a dry, safe, comfortable ride in a fast, 
lighweight hull of incredible strength and beauty. Make the most 
of your valuable leisure time with a Seafarer\ 

Basic Boat: 3 standard colours, 2 carrying toggles, adjustable 
and removable seat, and adjustable foot-rests. Options include 
a stainless steel rudder, bow-hatch and bulkhead. Available 
from: 


New South Wales 
Canoe and Camping 

265 Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
(02) 817 5590 


South Australia Victoria 

Scout Outdoor Centre Outsports 

192 Rundle Street 340B Hawthorn Road 36 Young Street 

Adelaide 5000 Caultield 3162 Frankston 3199 

(08) 223 5544 (03) 523 5727 (03) 783 2079 


All dealer enquiries to: Canoe Sport. PO Box 571. North Adelaide 5006. ( 



THERE'S ONLY ONE LI-LO AIRBED 
ASK FOR IT BY NAME 

NEW FAST INFLATE/DEFLATE VALVE. LI-LO have successfully used 
this fast infiate/defiate valve in infiatable boats for years. Now every fabric airbed 
has this time-saving feature. The vaive has two parts. It is important to ensure that 
the base is securely screwed into the fitting on the airbed. Place the loop round 
the fitting to secure against loss. The airbed can be inflated by hand- or foot-pump 

(with the special adaptor nozzle- 

provided), or by mouth (with or 
without the adaptor). The rubber 
diaphragm prevents air leakage. 

Screw on the cap when fully in¬ 
flated. To deflate, unscrew the 
entire base fitting. Care shouid 
be taken to avoid stripping the 
threads—a little Vaseline 
smeared on them before fitting 
is heipful. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ONLY LI-LO AIRBEDS ARE 
BRANDED WITH THE LI-LO NAME. QUALITY GUARANTEED 




We know about seeing 
the sights 



drop in sometirne 






Brisbane CollMe 
of Advanced Education 


STUDY 

the 

OUTDOORS 

Apply now for the GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA IN OUTDOOR EDU¬ 
CATION, one year full-time. 

You must have a degree or dip¬ 
loma and be active in the out¬ 
doors. 

EXPLORE 

Ecology, Leadership, Theory, 
Research, Bushcraft, Climbing, 
Canoeing, Skiing, Rainforests, 
Reef, Snow, Alpine Peaks. 

CONTACT 

Admission Section 
Brisbane C.A.E. 

130 Victoria Park Road 
KELVIN GROVE, OLD 4059 
Telephone: (07) 352 8153 
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nrALLIANCE 
FREEZE DRI 


Convenient, wholesome 
export quality precooked 
meals — ruggedly packed 
from Alliance Foods. 
Alliance Freeze Dri contains 
a wide variety of foods, 
including breakfasts, mains 
and dessert items, giving 
you an easy-to-prepare, 
lightweight meal for all 
outdoor situations. 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING SPORTS 
AND OUTDOOR ACTIVITY SHOPS 


ROCKCUMBING 


ABSEILING 

^hether you are venturing into these 
Ifctivitids for the first time or wanting to 
wnphove your existing skills, you deserve a 
fcod, qualified teachd Your fulfilment is my 
|lprimary aiiih,- and suceMs is made likely by 
20 years’ experience of professiqnal 
instruction,' backed iy friendly ififormality. 

Courses for individuals «e held very 
frequently in Victoria’s premier aheas of the 
mpians and Mr.-^Aaiilss. 
ilivate guiding by arrSigOMiS^ School 
mia other groups welcome. 

Also 

t Bushwalks, Treks and Camps 
Grampians for parties of at least 6 



: CAMP & 

‘Kury~pf%37'Halls Gap 3381. (053) 56 4300 


IVIelbourne 
Map Centre 

569 5472 



• NATMAPS (all 
States) 

•VICMAPS 1:25,000.1:50,000^ 
•FORESTS COMMISSION 
•TASMAPS 1:100,000 
•C.M.A. (N.S.W.) 1:25,000 
1:50,000,1:100,000 

• LANOS OEPT. (S.A.) 1:50,000 

• LANDS DEPT. NEW ZEALAND 
•LANDS DEPT. PAPUA N.G. 




740WAVERLEYIID. 
CHADST0NE3148 
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TASMANIAN 

BUSHWALKER’S 

TRANSPORT 


“WeVe got you 
covered” 

(Groups or singles) 



^Far South-west 
Tasmania; Scotts Peak, 
Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or IRcton rivers; 
Lake St Clair, Frenchmans 
Cap and more. Walkers 
or rafters. Shellite and 
metho available. 


Southwest National Park 
Melaleuca and Cox Bight 

• Cradle Mountain National 
Park. 

• Maria Island National Park. 

• Supply Drops. 

“Courtesy City Coach transfers” 
“Departures Hobart 
& Launceston” 

‘Twin or Single Engined 
Aircraft” 


‘TSiQ ' 


28 Criterion St Hobart 
PH (002) 34 2226 


Cambridge Aerodrome - 
Hobart and Launceston Airport 
PH (002) 48 5390 


w 




Ihsmania. ^ 

Be'ftmpted. 


FAX (002) 31 1735 
Postal P.O. Box 300 
Sandy Bay, Tas. 700! 



FACTORY 

SECONDS 

Bunyip walking boots are a unique and 
indispensible part of Australian bush lore. 
Exclusive full-grain leather insoles and 
leather-lined uppers. 

Kimberley. Stitch-down construc¬ 
tion, eye and hook lacing. 

Only $80 

Bogong. Single-piece full-grain leather 
upper, cement-bonded Vibram sole, D-ring 
lacing. Only $130 
See our advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 
Write, phone or visit us at 316 Hoddle Street, 
Abbotsford, Victoria 3067. Phone (03) 417 
6092. Mail orders add $5.50 for postage and 
handling. 

Bunyip Boots 

Made by Australians, for Australians. 


(^nCdeA 

*Wa»tteet 


Peregrine Adventures is Australia’s 
prestige white water rafting and 
adventure travel company. 

We are looking for enthusiastic 
people keen to work in the outdoors 
as professional river guides. 
Preference will be given to applic¬ 
ants with prior outdoor and white 
water experience. 

Written applications only, detailing 
outdoor experience and relevant 
qualifications. 


): The Operations Manager, 

9th Floor, 343 Little Collins St., 
Melbourne. 3000. 

Tel: (03) 602 3066 


PI=RI=GRINI= AOVIENTURIiS 



j^ents for Central Mapping Authority, Forests 
Commission, Department of Soil Conservation, 
geological, Natmap and Tasmap maps, aerial 
photos, laminating and more. Call in or mail 
order: 2nd floor, Information Victoria Centre, 
318 Little Bourke Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
3000. Phone (03) 663 3483 

































Scarpa Berghaus stockists: Brisbane; Scout Outdoor Centre. Sydney; Mountain Equipment, Paddy Pallln. 
Eastwood; Eastwood Camping, Jindabyne; Paddy Pallin, Katoomba; Paddy Pallin, Miranda; Paddy 
Pallln, Wollongong; Bushcraft Equipment. Canberra; Paddy Pallin, Melbourne; Paddy Pallin, Box Hill; 
Paddy Pallln, The Wilderness Shop, CauMeM South; Outsports, Frankston; Outsports, Hobart; Outdoor 
Equipment. Paddy Pallln, Launceston; Paddy Pallln. Adelaide; Paddy Pallln, Perth; Paddy Pallln 


I AS I rock climbing standards have 
I increased dramatically during the 
last few years, a few companies 
have emerged as dominant forces in 
gear development 

In the area of footwear, the 
name of SCARPA has become synonymous 
with performance and quality initially with 
the “Cragratz” and most recently, the 
highly acclaimed “Superatz”. As the latter 
will probably continue to be the best all¬ 
purpose boot on the market, SCARPA have 
developed a completely new model, 
designed to meet the ne^s of those who 
are constantly challenging the limits at the 
highest level. 

After almost twelve months of 
continuous hard route testing in Britain 
and France, the "Rock Star" was bom 
This intense 
testing has 
continued mainly in 
France during 1986, 
bringing the 
perjbmwnce 
qualities of the 
new "Rock F 
to the 
of an inter¬ 
national 
audience. 


SCARPA “Ro€k Star” developed 
for climbers by climbers! 

Write Now for your free colour 
brochures and details of your nearest 
stockist to: 


Outdoor Agencies Ry Ltd 

_Unit 14F, Hordern Place 

^ Camperdown, NSW 2050 
Australia 




















Reserve the time NOW 
...for the time of your life! 

□ 2 Day Certificate Abseiling Adventures. 

□ 2 Day Certificate Rockclimbing Adventures. 

□ 7 Day Rope, Rock & Rainforest Adventure Expeditions. 
“More than 600 Happy students so far" 

Arrange an ADVENTURE NOW for your next 
Tropical holiday. Send in the attached form tO: 

MACKAY ROCKSPORTS 22 Lindeman Ave, 

Lamberts Beach, Mackay. Qld. 4741. 

Or Telephone: (079) 55 1273 




P Code;.Phone;... 
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nOCKSPOIITS 
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A<jiae4iti€ne? 



MAPS 

show the way... 



CMA maps are available from many 
newsagents, bookstores, tourist Infor¬ 
mation centres, service stations, 
camping supply stores. Forestry Com¬ 
mission, Lands Offices, National Parks 
& Wildlife Service or the CMA directly. 



send for your FREE 


‘Catalogue of NSW Maps' 

Name . 

Address . 


.Postcode. 


CENTRAL MAPPING AUTHORITY | 
Panorama Av Bathurst NSW 2795 
telephon. (063) 31 5344 ^ 


I Panorai 


ORITY I 
2795 I 
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Hclly-Hanscn 


LIFA SUPER 


UNDERWEAR 


If it’s thermal underwear you want, it’s i 
Helly-Hansen LIFA SUPER you need. % 

Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER underwear is thin, iight and stretches 
to form-fit your body. Worn skin tight, LIFA SUPER traps a iayer 
of stiii air around your body, maintaining a warm barrier between 
your body and the environment. You iose iess body heat. j 

LIFA SUPER is made from poiypropyiene which doesn't absorb 
or retain moisture. Perspiration passes through LIFA SUPER 
underwear to be absorbed by the next garment. LIFA SUPER 
stays dry, maintaining its insulating properties and leaves the 
skin dry and free from the irritation and discomfort of having a 
damp garment clinging to the skin. 

If you work, travel, walk, ski, ciimb, paddle, sail, dance, run, 
cycle, windsurf or sieep . .. start with LIFA SUPER then decide 
what eise you’ii need to wear. 

Helly-Hansen LIFA SUPER works. 

Ask anyone who wears it. 




UNDERWEAR 


066, 008, 005, 025, 026, 000, 036, 032, 061 


Available from all good outdoor shops 



(mail order or direct) 

10/600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood Qld 4075 Ph (07) 379 5549. AH (07) 271 1926 
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^^ elentless field-testing is a way of life 
at JanSport. Our quest for contin- 
Mm uous improvement has taken 
JanSport packs to the furthest corners of the 
Earth and its highest peaks, including Mt 
Everest. Because JanSport packs surpass 
our rigorous standards we are confident that 
they will satisfy your demands. Examine the 
latest JanSport range at better outdoor shops. 

Stockists include Paddy Pallln shops and selected Scout Outdoor Centres 
throughout Australia, Sydney Eastwood Camping Centre and Mountain 
Equipment, Canberra Jurklewicz Camping Centre, Melbourne A|ays Snow 
Country Sports, Eastern Mountain Centre and the Wilderness Shop, Ballarat 
Outdoor Gear, Geelong Outdoor Ventures, Wodonga Mountain Sports, 
Hobart Joiiy Swagman, Launceston Aiigoods, Adelaide Flinders 
Camping, and Mountain Designs, Perth Mountain Designs, and Fremantle 
Wild West Adventure Equipment, 

Send for a FREE colour brochure. JanSport packs 

are proudly distributed by Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd, 2/6 Dunn 
Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175. Photo: Tasman Glacier, Southern Alps, 
New Zealand, Glenn Nash 













PO Box 415. Prahran, Vic 
Phone (03) 240 8482. 


Suppliers 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 KIngsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Woilongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Mouhtaih Designs 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 57 2250 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 


Alp Sport Ski and Camping Centre 

1045 Victoria Road 

West Ryde 2114 

Ph (02) 85 6099 

Bushcraft Equipment 

29 Stewart Street 

Wollongong 2500 

Ph (042) 29 6748 

Canoe & Camping Supplies 

265A Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 5590 


Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 84 3934 


Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 
3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 3833 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 


Phil Straw's Dive Centre 

CronulPa^2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 


Single Rope Technique Equipment 

54 Blackshaw Avenue 

Mortdale 2223 

Ph (02) 57 6420 

Ski Cross Country 

173 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (064) 52 4147 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Lt 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Lt 
28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

493 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 3435 

Summit Gear 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 


Superior Sportswear Pty Ltd 
12 Cornelia Road 
Toongabbie 2146 
Ph (02) 631 9899 


The Outdoor Experience 
518 Macauley Street 
Albury 2640 
Ph (060) 21 5755 
The Shop 
Luoas-Chakola 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 


Great Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 
80 Parramatta Road 
Lidcombe 2141 
Ph (02) 647 1488 


Trek Outdoor Australia Pty Ltd 
475 Princes Highway 
Kirrawee 2232 
Ph (02) 521 1322 


High Tops Equipment 
PO Box 98 
Glenbrook 2773 
Ph (047) 58 6519 


Wildsports 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 


Katoomba Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Metzeler Inflatable Canoes i 
142 Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 817 1309 


Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 


Rafts 


Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 


Norsk! 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 


Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turnoff 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2458 


Queensland 


Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Mundingburra 4812 
Ph (077) 75 6116 


Austen Canoes 
29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 


Back Track Expeditior 
30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 


Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street- 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 


Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 


Mountain Experience 
95 Albert Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 221 6756 


Queensland Conservation Council 
Billabong Book Shop 
2 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 2801 
Scout Qutdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 
The Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 


Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 



BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 
Ringwood 3134 
Ph (03) 870 8888 
Bowyangs Maps & Guides' 

259 High Street 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 862 3526 

Broadway Disposals 

259 Broadway 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6621 

Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 662 3349 


South Australia 


Canoe Sport Pty Ltd 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 
Flinders Camping Pty Lt 
106 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


Mountain Designs 
95 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 
Scout Qutdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Tasmania 


Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 
Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 


Qutdoor Equipment 
135 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

124 St John Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 4240 


The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 


Young's Qutdoor Gear 
35 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 


Victoria 

Adventure Recreation Lines Pty Ltd 

360 Spencer Street 

West Melbourne 3003 

Ph (03) 328 3453 

Ajay's Snow Country Sports 

115 Canterbury Road 

Heathmont 3135 

Ph (03) 729 7844 

Algona Publications Pty Ltd 

.16 Charles Street 

Northcote 3070 

Ph (03) 481 3337 

Aussie Disposals 

283 Elizabeth Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 4057 


Canoe Factory 

22 High Street 

Glen Iris 3146 

Ph (03) 25 5159 

Cahoes Plus 

140 Gotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 5934 

Chahdier's Qutdoor & Ski 

71 Fryers Street 

Shepparton 3630 

Ph (058) 21 4228 

Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 Riversdale Road 

Camberwell Junction 3123 

Ph (03) 882 7229 

Environment Centre Bookshop 

247 Flinders Lane 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 654 4833 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 

900 Mountain Highway 

Bayswater 3152 

Ph (03) 720 1800 

Hike and Ski 

67 Wells Street 

Frankston 3199 

Ph (03) 783 4093 

Kathmandu 

78 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 642 1942 

Marashal Camping Supplies 

37 Lonsdale Street 

Dandenong 3175 

Ph (03) 793 2711 

Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road 

Chadstone 3148 

Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 


Qutdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 


Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
Shop 11 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geelong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Outgear Pty Ltd 
PO Box 6 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caultield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Outsports 
36 Young Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 2079 
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Oz Camping & Disposals 

664 High Street 

Thornbury 3071 

Ph (03) 484 2849 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

8 Market Street 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 8596 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

55 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 9485 

Richards McCallum A/Asia Ltd 

PO Box 14 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03) 419 4211 

Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

79 Mitchell Street 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 8226 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

172 Moorabool Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052) 21 6618 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 1177 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

523 Whitehorse Road 

Mitcham 3132 

Ph (03) 874 7044 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

880 Nepean Highway 

Moorabbin 3189 

Ph (03) 555 7255 

Snow Ski Pty Ltd 

68 Whitehorse Road 

Deepdene 3103 

Ph (03) 817 4683 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 3742 

Western Australia 

Mountain Designs 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

7A/59 East Parade 

East Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 325 5984 

The Scout Shop and 

Outdoor Centre 

581 Murray Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 5259 

Wild West Adventure Equipment 

33A Adelaide Street 

Fremantle 6160 

Ph (09) 335 9299 

Wilderness Equipment 

29 Jewell Parade 

North Fremantle 6159 

Ph (09) 335 2813 


New Zealand 


Alp Sports 
DFC House 

Corner Queen and Rutland Streets 

Auckland 

Ph (09) 39 4615 

Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03) 67 148 

Alp Sports Wellington Ltd 

Public Trust Office 

125 Lambton Quay 

Wellington 

Ph (04) 72 0673 


Mainly Tramping 

Wellington 
Ph (04) 73 5353 


Hong Kong 

Grade VI Alpine Equipment & Services 
172 Tung Lo Wan Road 
Mezz Floor 
Causeway Bay 
Ph (5) 669 313 

Hong Kong Mountaineering Training 

Centre 

1/F Flat B 

On Yip Building 

395 Shanghai Street 

Mongkok, Kowloon 

Ph (3) 848 190 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102, 32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 


Recreational Equipment, Ir 
PO Box C-88125 
Seattle 

WA 98188-0125 
Ph (206) 433 0771 


Adventure 

activities 


Australian Capital Territory 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

11 Lonsdale Street 

Braddon 2601 

Ph (062) 47 8949 

Wilderness Expeditions 

9 Sargood Street 

O’Connor 2601 

Ph (062) 49 6634 

Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 

PO Box 140 

Dickson 2602 

Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Access to China 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 
Adventure Affairs 
678 Barrenjoey Road 
North Avalon 2107 
Ph (02) 918 8572 
Adventure Travel 
1st Floor 
117 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 6033 
Australian Nature Tours 
PO Box 43 
Newcastle 2300 
Ph (049) 23 025 
Ausventure 
Suite 1 

870 Military Road 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1677 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

PO Box 242 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 1271 

Dragoman Overland 

5th Floor 

58 Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 241 1128 

Encounler Overland Ltd 

10th Floor 

66 King Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 1511 

Lucas-Chakola Adventure Pursuits 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 

Ph (044) 65 1222 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoolga 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 


Operation Challenge 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 
Outward Bound 
GPO Box 4213 
Sydney 2001 
Ph (02) 29 7784 
Rockcraft Climbing School 
and Mountain Guides 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
cA 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 
Transglobal (Egypt) 

5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 


Trek-About Tours 
Barrington Road 
Gloucester 2422 
Ph (065) 58 2093 


Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (064) 52 1587 


Wilderness Expedition: 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 1581 


World Expeditions 
3rd Floor 
377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 


Northern Territory 

Willis's Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 5792 
Ph (089) 85 2134 


Queensland 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

InterNATIONAL PARKtours 

cA Binna Burra Lodge 

Beechmont 

via Nerang 4211 

Ph (075) 33 3583 

Mackay Rocksports 

22 Lindeman Avenue 

Lamberts Beach 4741 

Ph (079) 55 1273 

Raging Thunder Sea Kayaking 

PO Box 2172 

Cairns 4870 

Ph (070) 51 0366 

World Expeditions 

— Jim the Backpacker 

76 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 839 6609 


South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 
Peregrine Travel 
— Seoul Outdoor Centre 
192 Bundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 
Thor Adventure Travel 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 


Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Bus Service 
PO Box 433 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 34 0442 


Bushwalkers Transport 
28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 


Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 


Cradle Mountain Coaches 
12 Edward Street 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3628 


Maxwell's Coaches 

Wilmot 7310 

Ph (004) 92 1431 

Open Spaces 

28 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0983 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Par-Avion 

PO Box 300 

Sandy Bay 7005 

Ph (002) 48 5390 


Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Airport 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Wilderness Tours 
cA Robert H Geeves 


Geeveston 7116 
Ph (002) 97 1384 




Australian and New Zealand 

Scientific Exploration Society 

PO Box 174 

Aibert Park 3206 

Ph (03) 529 3783 

Base Camp & Beyond 

'Musbury' 

PO Box 37 
Halls Gap 3381 
Ph (053) 56 4300 


Bogong Jack Adventures 
PO Box 209 
Wangaratta 3677 
Ph (057) 21 2564 


Bright High Country Safaris 
RMB 2236 
Tawonga Road 
Bright 3741 
Ph (057) 55 1896 


Endless Horizons 
55 Walker Parade 
Churchill 3842 
Ph (051) 22 2430 


High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 

PO Box 287 

Mansfield 3722 

Ph (057) 75 2511 

Mountain Activities 

PO Box 14 

Ashburton 3147 

Ph (03) 25 8133 

Mountaincraft Pty Ltd 

PO Box 582 

Camberwell 3124 

Ph (03) 817 4802 


Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 


Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
Shop 11 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geelong West 32t8 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Peregrine Expeditions 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 602 3066 

Raftabout White-water Adventures 

1 Carnarvon Street 

Lang Lang 3984 

Ph (059) 97 5600 







Snowy River Expeditions 

PO Buchan 3885 

Ph (051) 55 9373 

Spindrift internationai Guiding 

PO Box 455 

Maffra 3860 

Ph (051) 48 2499 

Victorian Board of Canoe Education 

140 Gotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 6030 

Waikabout Adventure Tours 

PO Box 298 

Heideiberg 3084 

Ph (03) 459 2501 

Wiidtrek Ltd 

9th Fioor 

343 Littie Coiiins Street 
Meibourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 
Worid Expeditions 
Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 


Western Australia 


Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097) 56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 

Wildside Adventure Excursions 


World Expeditions 
— Sundowners Travel 
2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2335 


New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 

Fox Glacier 

Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Harris Mountains Heli-Skiing Ltd 

PO Box 177 

Wanaka 

Ph (02943) 7930 
Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (02943) 7330 
Venture Treks Ltd 
PO Box 37-610 Parnell 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
Westland Glacier Skiing 
PO Box 38 
Fox Glacier 
Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 
Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 
World Expeditions 
— Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 


Nepal 

Rover Treks & Expedition Services 
(P) Ltd 
PO Box 1081 
Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 41 2685 



70 cents a word (minimum $7.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 Janua ry (autumn issue), 15 April 
(winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October (summer). 
AdverOsements will be inserted in first 

advertisement and wHI not be held resfxjnsibje 


express condition that they do not in an; 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violat 
existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

PubHcations Ry Ltd, PO^B<k*4"i 5, Pra 


Ausventure Expeditions. Nepal; Ama 
Dablam, Mera, Garwhal, Kamet. USSR; 
Pamirs, Siberia. Alaska; McKinley. 
Ecuador peaks. Antarctica; Mt Vinson, 
South Pole by skis. 'Loaded' 
experienced climbers only need apply. 
PO Box 54, Mosman 2088. 

Canoes. 3.6 metres to 6.1 metres 
fibreglass, cedar strip, including 
Olympic Cl, C2 and C4. Canoe plans, 
sailing canoes, bent-shaft paddles, 
paddle blanks, milled canoe building 
lumber. Send $1.00 in stamps: Merinda 
Canoes, 41 Falnash Street, Portland, 
NSW 2847. Phone (063) 55 5144. 
Family Camping. Couple with two- 
year-old child seeks other families with 
children under five for bush camping 
and strolls. Phone Trevor, (03) 663 2191 
(bh). 

Fellow Bushwalkers Quality down 
sleeping bag and down jacket washing 
and drying service. All items individually 
hand-washed with down soap in 
rainwater then carefully dried for next 
14 days. All manufacturers' instructions 
and recommendations faithfully 


followed. $35 for bags and $25 for 
Jackets includes return by Australia Post 
to all States. Make cheques, money 
orders payable: Feike Schuite, RMB 
438, Beaufort, Vic 3373. (053) 54 4251. 
Wrap your parcel securely, include 
return address, and allow three weeks 
for return delivery. 

Mountain Magazines 3-31 (excluding 
23 and 25) good condilion. Also Thrutch 
Maydune 1967 to no 52 (1971) and 
55-60. Best reasonable offer, will 
separate, (02) 869 8524. 
Mountaineering, Rockclimbing, XC 
Bargains. Koflach double plastic 
mountaineering boots, new, size 11, 
$220. Egge (Swiss) double duvet, XL, 
with hood, little used, $150. Scarpa 
Superatz friction boots, worn twice, size 
44, $85. Joe Brown helmet, large, $15. 
Brixia light XC ski boots, size 45, $10. 
Chouinard Warthog ice screws, unused, 
$20 each. Stubai alloy karabiners $4 
each. Phone Chris (03) 240 8482 (w). 
Nepal. Ang Passang Trekking Service 
offers experienced Sherpa manage¬ 
ment for complete trek requirements to 
groups and individuals. Good Australian 
references. For further information 
contact (02) 484 1812 or PO Box 3586, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Pure Silk Inner Sheets. Double- 
stitched, breathable, lightweight, and so 
comfortable! Standard $37.80, long 
$39.60, YHA $48, double $72, hot pink, 
black, navy, royal, emerald green. 
Cotton inner sheets: standard $9, long 
$11, YHA $12, double $18, red, black, 
sky, pink, lemon, mint, blue, brown, 
burgundy. Give two colour preferences. 
Prices include postage within Australia. 
Price list available includes water bags, 
rope protectors, stuff sacks, canyon 
bags, pack liners, poly-cotton inner 
sheets, food bags. Prompt mail-order 
service by Australia's leading suppliers 
of silk inner sheets. Send cheques, 
money orders and name, address, 
phone number to DB Stuff, 47 Hillcrest 
Road, Berowra 2081. (02) 456 1602. 
River Rafting Guides Required by 
Peregrine Adventures. September- 
February week-ends or full-time. Must 
be experienced paddlers. Pay $60-$85 
a day plus food and accommodation. 
Ring Eric Ward (03) 602 3066 or (03) 
877 6109. 


Topographic Maps. Natmaps cover 
Australia at 1:250,000 scale and 
popular areas at 1:100,000 scale. Free 
catalogues. PO Box 31, Belconnen, ACT 
2616, or from accredited retailers. 
Venture Out.. Air tours to central 
Australia and north Queensland; four- 
wheel-drive in Blue Mountains, 
Kanangra and Wollemi National Parks; 
deep sea fishing off Bermagui; Barrier 
Reef cruises of seabird islands for 
ornithologists. Write to PO Box 82, 
Katoomba 2780. Phone (047) 82 5022 
(bh) or (047) 57 3181 (ah). 


CMilfews 



Send notice and payment to Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at 188 
Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested in 
rockclimbing are welcome. Contact the 
Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, Melbourne, 
Victoria 3001. 

The Walking Club of Victoria Inc 

meets first and third Thursday of each 
month at 8.00 pm at YWCA, 489 Eliza¬ 
beth Street, Melbourne. Visitors inter¬ 
ested in bushwalking most welcome to 
attend or write for quarterly walk pro¬ 
gramme. PO Box 168, Healesville 3777. 
GPO Box 34A, Melbourne 3001. 

YHA Activities meet every Monday 
(except public holidays) at 8 pm at 
Horticultural Hall, 33 Victoria Street, 
Melbourne (opposite Trades Hall). 
Activities include bicycle touring, 
bushwalking, canoeing, field studies, 
horse-riding, Nordic skiing, portable 
hostels, sailing, scuba diving, water- 
skiing. New members welcome. 
Contact YHA Victoria, 205 King Street, 
Melbourne. (03) 67 7991. 



Givelt 

Away... 

Wild makes the perfect gift, every season. 
This year, save your feet for bushwalking, 
and give the gift that will be appreciated, 
all year. 

Use the special cards in this issue to send 
a friend Wild. (If they already subscribe 
we mil extend their subscription.) We will 
send them a gift card with your own 
message and make sure they get Wild four 
times a year! 

...your friends will 
appreciate you for it. 


Wild windbeater specials, ONLY 
$11.95. Wild T-shirt specials, ONLY 
$6.95. See order form, bound in the middle 
of this issue, for details of available sizes and 
colours. There are only a few left, so be quick! 

The Oz Rock T-shirt $11.95 (white, with 
black and red design) and the infamous Rock 
rules T-shirt $11.95 (black, with white 
design) are also available. See order form in 
this issue for details. 


WILD CXJT/NOV/DEC 

























To celebrate the opening of our new Sydney City shop we’ll give you a $20 note whenever 
you spend $250 or more at any Southern Cross Equipment shop before 30 November 1987. 
We want to help you find the right gear at the right price You can be certain that the 
first $20 you save at Southern Cross won’t be the last! 

SYDNEY CITY Chatswood Hornsby Parramatta 

493 Kent Street 66 Archer Street 222 Pacific Highway 28 Phillip Street 

(02) 261 3435 (02) 412 3372 (02) 476 5566 (02) 633 4527 


Southern Cross Equipment 

The outdoors people more people rely on. 















PERFORMANCE TECHNOLOGY 


Karrimor Rucsacs are used by many of the world's Dr Baker also provided knowledge of the lumbar re¬ 
leading outdoor activists. Their exploits cover the gion and its importance in the design of the Karrimor 

entire spectrum of geographical challenges and cli- back system. 



To: Nelson & Co. RO. Box 192, Ryde 2112. 

Please send me the latest Karrimor Rucsac Catalogue 


modified ver 


Jaguar 


mate extremes. Over the years we have 
developed a 'think tank' to tap the com¬ 
bined experience of these high perfor¬ 
mance personalities and incorporate 
their ideas in our products. 

PHYSIOLOGY 


This knowledge, together with our in¬ 
creasing understanding of human Phys¬ 
iology, including the 
bone structure and 
overlying muscles, 
has kept us well 
ahead^in the - 

Sports Physiolo- a / flrj 

gist at Normal 

College, Bangor Jr-.: ' 


The hip-belt on the last generation of 
Jaguar models was flexible and, in turn, 
allowed the wearer's back to flex. Now, 
with our new under-standing of the 
spine and its needs, the new S.A. System 
has been designed so that, when fitted 
correctly, it will provide the necessary 
support physiologists refer to as 'good 
posture'. This works in much the same 
way as a weight lifter uses a belt to sup¬ 
port his spine. 

THE SYSTEM 


The Karrimor S.A. (ij Back System 
is fitted to the Condor Jaguar S 
and Jaguar E models. The Self-Adjust System A 
provides the correct fit for most back lengths and y 
is the only back length system that is easily ad- P 
justable whilst on the wearer's back. 


Karrimor 

-«>^Rucsac design 
combines the sciences 
ofPhysioiogy& 
Anatomy with the 
experience, 
knowledge and skill 
of the all-time greats. 

The results are^ 
^ dramatic.„^l 


IQ?? 


16-17 JANUARY 1988 
TASMANIA'S CENTR/ 
HIGHLANDS 

OVER $15,000 
IN PRIZES INCL. 
18 DAY HOLIDAY 
FOR 2 

ENTRY FORMS AT 
MOST CAMPING SH( 











